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‘AL OVAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
| eae LAND.—WARW: MEETING. 

tr inpientn, Chose, nn Forp-< Gates eet ete 
for Live Stock iow pepe) y phe *., the FIRST 


received in each ease after those respective dates 
exception, be disqualified, and returned to the 


; aber ates at the Offices of the 
DovAL oy OF LITERATURE, — 
GENERAL ANNIVER Ke rms mt of the Society, 
ote e eh y be held on 
ene tae at th at the Paoclety'e E i, 4, St. Martin’s 


be taken at half past 4 o’clock precisely. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Hon. Secretary. 
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CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 
ENSTITUTION, FALL MALL.— 













yy. Royal —The Thirty- 
this Society NOW OPEN from 9.x. 
T. Ronznrs, Secretary. 


‘WILL OPEN MONDAY, MAY 2np. 


CIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
The Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition at — , 5, Pall 

to the National 2), oe Nine dusk. 
a Catalogue 6d. Joseru J. JENKINS, 


i orpor 
until ¢w ‘Admittance le. 
fahlk Street, Pall Mall East. 


— 








OF ARTS.—THE ELEVENTH 
EXHIBITION OF INVENTION: sel inh = at 
, on and after MO’ lena of APRIL. 
y from Ten a.x. till Four r. 


P. lz Neve Foster, Secretary. 
ca wo. 


‘GENERAL THANKSGIVING.—2000 GUINEAS. 
; MMITTEE. OF THE ROYAL 

















us LCrt By om a, 
pplic: oh of Bclence ts 
URE, and AG: RICULTURE. 

on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
will be continued om each succeed- 
at the same hour. one, ll. lis. 6d. 


R. W. Jerr, D.D., Principal. 
ROYAL 1TALIAN OPERA, 
“ COVENT GARDEN. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR MARIO. 
a FIRST NIGHT OF RIGOLETTO. 
TUESDAY NEXT, 
qnaie MAY Tite pred (rhe nt 


RIGOLETTO. 


$0R TENNANT F.G.8., will ive a 
be BN i 

























i 
ng B— tio) Signor. in that Sparafuciie 
and 11 Duca, Signor (his first 


‘ine 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 





MOZART. 


(BY GENERAL DESIRE.) 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MR, CHARLES HALLE, M. WIENIAWSKI, 
SIGNOR PIATTI, &c., 
WILL PERFORM 
ON MONDAY EVENING NEXT, MAY 2, 


In an entirely New Programme, selected from the 
‘Works of Mozart. 


Paar I. 
QUARTET in G. jor (dedicated to Haydn), for two Violins, 
Violoncello 


MM. WIENIAWSEIL, RIES, SCHREURS, and Signor PIATTI. 
DUET, “,Crudel, perché’....Miss JEFFERYS and Mr. SANTLEY. 








BONG, 2 .cccvcccccccsusrcsccecsccccosevscoceseccces Miss JEFFERYS 
SONATA in A minor, pianoforte .......... Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 
VENETIAN BOAT BONG........ccccccscccenccsees Mr. TENNANT. 
QUARTET, “ Each eet wt ie ts 
Mr. TENNANT, Mr. UR, and’ Mr, 4 
Parr IT. 
QUINTET in ‘WIEMTAWs two Tenors, and Violon- 
cello, MM. WI TAWERE L RIES I SCHREURS, 
SONG, “ L’Addio” e. vs ay ecdcngdoceceveccocones Miss PALMER. 


DUET, “Ah oe tS un momento” (Cosi fan Tutti), 
Mr. [ANT and Miss P. 
SONATA in F Major, for Pianoforte and Violin, M. WIENIAWSKI 
and Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 


SONG, “Se vuol ballare” ........:ccceseseeeseceeee Mr. SANTLEY. 


QUARTET a a “E nel tuo” Miss JEFFERYS, Miss 
PALMER, Mr. TENNANT, and Mr. SANTLEY. 


Conductor............e008 Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Reserved 5 Cpparertes Seats, ls. May be 
obtained at the Hall, 28, Pi 


Gheapeide; i - iy Keira, Paowss, & — 's, 48, 
ea AMMOND'S ; CRAMER by 2 Street ; a 
OLLIVIER; Camrzety; and Cuarre.ul& co's, New Bond Street. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


HERR JOACHIM BEGS ro ANNOUNCE 
HE WILL G 


THREE concurs AT wauues ROOMS, 
YOR THE PERFORMANCE OF 
BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETS, 
INCLUDING THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 

On the following Evenings :— 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 4; 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 18; 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 25; 


TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 





PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 4. 


Parti. 
QUARTET in F, Op. 50 .......ccceseceesseeecseecenes Bextnoven. 
QUARTET in F minor, Op. 95..........cccceceeeesene Brrruovzy. 
Part Il. 

QUARTET in E flat, Op.127 .......cccccscceeeeseees Brrrnoven 
FIRST VIOLIN ........0.ssesecesoeeves HERR JOACHIM. 
SECOND VIOLIN .........ccseceeeseees HERR RIES. 

OTB is ve cctccrcrsvesccsccccscncscosees M 

VIOLONCELLO ......cccceceesseeseeeee SIGNOR PIATTI. 

Beats, te. each, of oe, for e Beriee, zag be batned atthe 
fa” 2, P ; Kerrn, awe SS ide ; 
Turnzr, 19, ewspaper ard ‘bors; ‘Se Scnorr 
Co.'s, Street ; . a Bnoox’ 's . New! a ot Ticket 
Office, 24, Ewrn & 
Leapen’s; OLLIVIER’s ; Carnet 's; and Bre a, boos, Co.'s, No. 50, 
New Bond Street. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
Last Weeks of Mr. hngresaeagg 's Management. 


On Seg and ret the Week, will be ted Shake- 
speare's H ENRY “THE Fi commencing at 
ven 0 lo kh Kean. 


Miss ARABELLA GODDARD 
BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 
THREE PERFORMANCES OF CLASSICAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC, 
AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, REGENT STREET AND 
PICCADILLY, Viz.: 
TWO SOIREES, 
FRIDAY, MAY 27, FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 
AnD, By Parricvrarn Reqvuzst, 
A MATINEE 
ON SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 





PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST SOIREE (MAY 27). 
au vanratT in E fiat, pianoforte, violin, and vio- 


SONATA in F sharp major, pianoforte solus (Op. 78) .. Brzrnovzx. 
RECUEIL des Airs Varies, Nos. 2 and 3, Book 2 


(Gi TB) aveccccccccsnccctcgsqccscnocch sabeosesenssccbeduee Duserx. 
(The first time in England.) 
Parr II. 
SONATA in E OF (Op. 5) ..cresecceerscecessees MENDELSSORX. 
= eat time in public.) 
TRIO in B flat, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello..,. Scuvsznr. 


EXECUTANTS: 






VIOLONCELLO 

PIANOFORTE.. 

Particulars of the SECOND SERIES, JUNE 3, and the MATINEE 
JUNE 18, will be duly announced 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, or 1. ls. nn titan: 
obtained of Area or Balcony), 5s 





» 28, Piccadilly ; at 
Ly ol Foose. & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; and at Cuarruss & 
Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street 





IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, Saale, ry Co. have a stock of various descrip- 


ti Tt 
r og _& & My New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
ous ~~ ~% warranted.—201, Regent Street. 








Sales by Auction. 





Vale ae he Library of the late Dr. E. HEN- 
w DERSON, 8 rN, Sondard Works Af General Literature, &c. 
—Four Days’ 


ME.2 HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, st 
wa mm MONDAY, Mi MAYS 2, and corner of Figet_ptrest and Chante pact 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Conee the remain of the late Dr. E. Henderson, 
Weclection frm the Libra a Collector. Among them are :— 
In Te poltee » Waltoni et 

vols. ; SienteLt, {exieon Orientalium, 3 vols.; Picart 
Ceremonies, fine 

















pn na dived by Bliss, 4 vols. scott ‘a Bible, 6 vols.; Preytagii 
land He Sy LT 
land, Hakewill’s Windsor, Lysons’s b's 
fordshire, ines bose of Fee, poe ee 21 
we Joner's Works, 13 vol athe Beeches of Fox, Erskine, Wind- 
ham, and Pitt; Burke’s Works, ; Parliamentary 
History, 36 vols. ; Scott's Waverley Novels, ; kn 








LAW LIBRARY AND MAHOGANY BOOKCASE 


Meports, 0 ney Equity Indes Inn), mye Sh a series of the net Co Cee 
en To be viewed, and catalogues had. 





Wordsworth,—Rydal Mount, Ambleside, 
M*; JOHN BURTON WN respectful announces 


{0 the Literati of tha of 

trom the Sxecuters one i eri, BY AUCTION, in 

the THIRD WEEK OF JULY EXT, at that Haunt of Hallowed 
Memories, B: t, Ambleside, 


» Rydal Mount, 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE VENERATED POET LAUREATE, 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


Last, not J mash of the line of Lake Minstrels, Al 
w PResentTixe ieee Venvus tHe Anmovr ror Mane,’ 





Piieary, Mr. C. Kean ; Chorus, Mrs. C 
HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — ST. JAMES’S 





had at the Box Office of the 
principal Musicsellers and | 


HALL, PICCADILLY.—EVERY EVENING 7° Eight, and 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON at Three o'clock.—Stalls rea, 28. ; 
So ls. Tickets to be obtained at Mr, Mircux.t’s “hoyal Li Library, 


Bond Street. 


School, by one of its most con- 


are in p mae ge a duly forwarded on 
application (enclosing pos snp ad to Mr. Joun 
apoica Auctioneer and yr ey Avenham ~ oy BE 


a capital Ph an of the New 
wummate masters, Lucca Gio a7 








April 26th, 1859, 


aie iin ng eas 
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Dust IN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
FOR MAY. 2s. 6d. 

PRIZE ESSAY ON CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. BY THE REV. 

J. B. HEARD, B.A. PART I. | 1, CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. | I, SCOTTISH MINSTRELSY. 


| HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX., 


—=— 
is published THIS DAY. W O R K S BE 





ConrTENTS: 


PHBE. III. THE NATIONAL GALLERY. BOTANY & GAR D ec N IN 
THE CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND. | Iv. BUNSEN’S EGYPT AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. G. 
THE SEASON TICKET. No. Il. WALKS, TALKS, AND a DEVONSHIRE. : 
CHALKS. me . GEORGE THE THIRD—CHARLES JAMES FOX. Sen 
UNIVERSITY ESSAYS. No. IV. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF vir LORD BROUGHAM AND LAW REFORM. 
JOHN OWEN. BY THE REV. R. 8. BROOKE, M.A. VIII. WAR IN ITALY. In Plane. Pane age F Le rege = with nomen § = b 
GERALD FITZGERALD, “ THE CHEVALIER.” BY CHARLES Seine Meneun, sienna See, Objecis, » Gardens and Generg paring 
LEVER. PART XVI. 



























































MASSON’S MILTON. ss all ino 
THINGS NEW AND OLD. HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW oF|HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDE the obj 
WOMANHOOD AND ITS MISSION. PART I. POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, for Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, omni, 
2 : : J ; MAY , price 28. éd., contains: - Im toa andre an Estate. (From a he 
Dublin: Avex. Tnom & Sons. London: Hunst & Brackett. z . os baeee Acres in extent.) By EDWARD ood. 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 1, THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. Birkenhead 
2, WOMEN—NEITHER NICE NOR WISE. Gardener, Park, shown 
; 3. THE RESOURCES OF INDIA AND ITS COLONISATION. “Mr. ae 's ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work @ i 
T LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E| 4. purrosopny or FaBuLovs AGEs. pg nny pty a appeared in this count, publisk 
FOR MAY, 1859. No. DXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 5. MICHELET ON LOVE. excellent i ti Oo deners’ Chronicle. umber of tirely: 
eae 6. FRENCH DRAMATISTS AND ENGLISH ADAPTERS. 
POPULAR LITERATT 1 ’ aiaawe piece sic ny gu 
"OPULAR LITE: TRE.— ” 8. HOW SHALL WE VOTE. ‘ ‘ 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE’ WATERS.—PART V. °: CEE BEACON: Price 2s, in cloth. Hayay 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART III. 10, BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. ENING! 
THE WITCH OF WALKERNE. f , THE HANDBOOK OF GARD | aa 
ONLY A POND! London: W. H. Arex &Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. For the use of pernons who possess a smait “i 
THE COMPETITION SYSTEM AND THE PUBLIC By E ee wer oo a The Eleventh Edition, e. TH 
SERVICE. " MEP RAUCH ‘ larged and improve: 
TEDINGS FROM TURIN. T HE S8T EREQS : <r C MAGAZINE, ; 
THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. sienna : 
omneiigipeaiian . STrenEocRAPHS For May, No. XI. Price 5e. in cloth, : 
THE SECOND EDITION of No. 519 for I. ELY CATHEDRAL. ‘i ‘" AN This 
| : JANUARY is now ready. II. THE PILGRIMS’ STAIRCASE, CANTERBURY. PRACTICAL HINTS ON PL \TING price £ 
| ale hs III, PONT-Y-PANT, NORTH WALES. ORNAMENTAL TREES. With lady Se i 
i Witiram Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. fe In whi all th Printer 
| Lovett Reeves, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. to Conifers. which the Hardy 
es Described. By Messrs. ST. | Lether- 
7 . ’ Yen rd ze 
K RASER’S M AGAZIDE. FOR MAY, 1859, Now ready, 48 pages, and numerous Illustrations, the Third No. of on Ma 
. . con’ si— 
| ? VAG 7 . :. 
] MILL ON LIBERTY. BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. gre vol M ently seen = _BOYs. Price 7s. in cloth. interva 
NOTES ON THE NATIONAL DRAMA OF SPAIN. BY J.R. | H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “ Peter the Whaler, 7, &e. THE LADIES’ COMPANION vil} 
CHORLEY. CHAFTER I. Nos. 1 and 2 are still to be had 
| HOLMBY HOUSE; A TALE OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. sas vs é THE FLOWER GARDEN. Boing os 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby Grand.” London: Boswonru & Hannisow, 215, Regent Street. Arrangement of all the Ornaments Plants grown in 
PART IV. Gardens and Shrubberies. ith Full Directicns for 
GOWER’S “CONFESSIO AMANTIS.” IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo-| ‘heir Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh, 9 aig 
WILD SPORTS OF THE FAR SOUTH. graphic Portraits by Mavit & Porysiank, price 5s. each. 
SWORD AND GOWN. BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVING. ‘ . 
STONE.” PAR! The Number for May contains . This 
githnn = bes THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. Seer ss 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. IN MEMORIAM. BY A. V. . F Ox 
KIRWAN. Mavct & Poryaxanx, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1874, Piccadilly, D ES CRIPT IVE BOTANY; OR gE 
THE DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND—CHAMBERS AND and W. Kuwr & Co, Fleet Street. THE ART OF DESC 
4 arg ot yank Je cease RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOB - Git 0 
POLITICS, HOME AND FOREIGN. Just out, Part I. price 7d. SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE 
London: Joun W. Panxen & Sox, West Strand. YHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, SCHOOLS. By Dr. LINDLEY. ome 
famed b oA be bs cag a! of Sew! Peer Fans the people; on the able a 
P 18 0} e latest ec ion oO! e German nversations- xicon. 
ENTLEY’S MISCE 7, | Mlustrated*by Maps and numerous Wood Engravin; ‘ , ‘ tions, 
B wE Y's ite : C ELLANY. This wilt Ns the cheapest Encyclopedia ever vublished, and one of the In one volume, 8vo. Fan en _ with upwards of 
Price Half-a Crown. most comprehensive. 
Contents For May. No. CCLXIX. Cuambens’s ENcycLorpmpia has becn under careful preparation for + 
several years, and is, for the meantime, the crowning contribution OR, # 
I. POT POURRI OF. ART AND LITERATURE, of its Editors to Curar Lireratune—a work di designed in a special THE VEGETABLE 1} KIN GDOM; . 
ll. THE COMBAT OF THE THIRTY. FYTTE THE SECOND, | ™®2ner, equally in its construetion and in its price, for the Prorie. THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. Nos. 1 to 5 already issued, price 14d, each. Sold by all Booksellers. USES OF PLANTS. ‘By Dr. LINDLEY. 
Il. THE HISTORY OF MR. MIRANDA. PART III. MR upon the Natural System. 
MIRANDA AT NEW YORK. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO’ SELL’ = 


¥. ROUGE ET NOIR. —P art IT. is now ready, price 6d., free by by yest 7d. PartII.. | In one volume, 8vo. —_ with numerous Hinstrations, 
ce 128, 


‘ 7 ‘ and the future portions of the work, will be mark that accurate 
VI. DASHWOOD'S DRAG; OR, THE DERBY, AND WHAT | and finished style of illustration, and by the same pals and 
First 


VIL, PHANATOS ATHANATOS. Parte ee pronounced perce Sn ever emmeed the Riel | OPTS ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 

















th 
VIN. RACHEL, AS THE EXPONENT OF TRAGEDY IN | | “The text is excellent, the typography beautiful and clear, and STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With about 
FRANCE, the woodcuts nomen and well executed—altogether a marvel of Glossary of Technical Terms. By Dr. , 
IX, RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES STRANGE. Conclusion, | “P°*PRess."—Glasgowe Post. 30Ni 
) X. UP AMONG THE PANDIES. PART VI. London : Cassi, Perrrr, & Garrr, and all Booksellers, 200 s 
: ‘ 
} XI. THE JACOBITE FIDDLER . BY WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, in one volume, 8yo. cloth, price 7, 64. publi 
XII. THE GUILDHALL WHITE BOOK. BY MONKSHOOD. R , 
: : OA SELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, MEDICAL AND (ECONOMICAL 
Tondon: Ricnanp Bexriey, New Burlington Street. No. L. price 1d. is now ready. gUUL a 
{ “ If thle is not  arrivis ing at the acme of perfection, we know not BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous v 
(QOLBURN'’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, | “wt” Sere er - er had 
= vast number of communications having been received, showin; . 
Baited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. that difficulty exists in procuring copies in remote parte of tthe Tilustrations, parti 
Contents ron May. No. CCCCLXI. country , the publishers, anxious to remove every obstacle In one volume, 8vo. half-bound, with 400 Tila 
regularly by post packets containing four, nine, or adbiees price 5s. 6d. 
I. THE FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA. po ci of the Bible, upon receipt of four, nine, or eighteen stamps. 


TM. THE PREDICTION. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.’ Tondon: Cassaut, Perren, & Gavrin, and all Booksellers. SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 


IfL. VITTORIA COLONNA. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 














IV. THE COUNTRY BETWEEN CANADA AND BRITISH BD 8 OF BOT ICAL SCIENCE. By ™ 
COLUMBIA. On the Ist of May, 1859, price 1s. LINDLEY. 
V. BYRON AT NEWSTEAD. BY W. CHARLES KENT. T HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
VI. A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. No. 215, containing the In crown 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. : 
VII. AUNT FRANCISCA. BY MRS. BUSHBY. PART II. TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
| VIL. CHIEFS OF PARTIES. ey pinemaen | CAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION. TH 
IX. EVALLA. BY W. BEILBY RATEMAN Contents:--The Demise of the Sale of Poisons Bill—Branch 
| BE . : aa Lpepecel Association of the Pharmaceutical Seeiety at Newcastle and Gates- ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and . 
X, M¥ FRIEND PICKLES; AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEV- | head—A False Way of stating the Truth—Evidence of Soun of of all Plants known in Britain, together with ‘yf ay 
| ANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. Mind—Some Observations on the New Resin of Seammony—Re- Explanation of T chnical Terms. 
ase Ate . wear ee marks on Resin of Seammony and some Preparations of the Pharma- zp fon oF Le 7 
i BY ALEXANDER ANDREW 8. cop@ia—On the Chemical Composition, Use, and Action of Sheep- 
XI. THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. dipping Re geist bho eights ind Measure: 
: XII. THE COMING WAR. o be used in the National Pharm: of the ts of 
; i Physical and Chemical Yn vestigation and Application in the Arts— Complete n three volumes, price 33s, each, clegantly 
: Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Pieeadilly. Two volatile Acids obtained frm the Berries of the Mountain Ash bound in cloth. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. — viepce’s Experiments on Light—The Discovery of the ¢ Comper EN. 
tion of Water —Compound Syrup of Phosphates, or Chemical Food— ’ ; W 
The French Pharmacien and ts Pharmacie—Death from an Over- PAXTON S } LO ER GARD - 
This day, feap. 8v0. cloth, 3s. dose of Chloroform—Poisoning by Essential Oil of Almonds. Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 


WD 7 Vv 2 r 
HE THREE PALACES; and other Poems, | YOUUM® V1. may be had in boars as well as the preceding 
Et By JAMES ORTON, Author of “ The Enthusiast,” &c. London: Joun Cuvurcutit, New Burlington Street ; * 
| London: Bosworrn & Hannisox, 215, Regent Street. Mactacutay & Srewanr, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. Brapsury & Evans, i, Bouverie Street. ] 
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= ee ae ——_— 
BJEW NATURE-PRINTED Just out, in 2 vols, 1d, 1s, " 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
SSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS THE NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE, f 
ecg —— BY CHARLES READE. 4 
or publication wing works, i 
RDEX Tees one uniform large octavo size, in which Tritpner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row ; and at all the Libraries. } 
, Fortiag the objects will be reproduced by the novel 
oa gpd beautiful art of Nature-Parintine, as This day, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, price 1. 1s. 6d: ! 
shown in the large folio. work on Ferns, a 
tah come published by them, but which is now en- T H i R EK C O L L E ¢ y I O N S 


y umber ¢ tively out of print. The Nature-Printed 


— Sst ad] GDR OOF FRY HAMELYN. 











1 
NING J BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
liti ° ‘ 
— THE BRITISH SEA- W EEDS. Cambridge : MacminLAN & Co. ; and 28, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE, Esq, ———_—_ ee 
This eidde-will: be complete d in Four Volumes, This day is published, price 2s, 6d, Part. LV. (completing the First Volume) of 


=. Fated Ulstrtios, and 960 pegesof Deseiptie| THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF 
MSH and § {ptter-Press. The First Volume will be published 


@Mey 81; and the remaining volumes at | ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


intervals of three months until completion. 




















[ 1 BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
shabetical CONDUC ag . PNT 1 
a H ya vix } . 
gra a THE BRITISH FERNS. UCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT 
1 Edition, oi : Bre TRY AN! rie 
BY THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
This work will be completed in Two Volumes, sianenanummaiaiiei Pe caus 
OR Qs. h: The First Volume will be pub- 8 day is published, price 1s., No. XL..(completing the Fifth Volume) of } 
S COR- bon the 30th July; and the Second on the r r TAT OY i 
EMME fF ae etober.. The Descriptive Letter Press is the THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
’ @meas that of the folio Edition, with consider- BY CHARLES KNIGHT t 
able additions ; but. the Nature-Printed. Illustra- GHT. : 
P tions, i i E The First Portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
ards of aia. in. number, ave entirely. new . in 4 vols., with a copious Index, price 36s, a 
: OR, . . . * Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a oe - the reception of his eae will fully juellty Be title. His i 
: h bast; in short, by his genuine sym with all of | attempt to. supply the. place of mn. at ‘ 
i, AND : THE BRITISH MOSSES. Pnclish kina, he (he author) pert ind 5 ay Ba a the | great Seodeueateometil | at lenat we ow Me hte eke : 
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REVIEWS. 
—>—_ 


Ietters of Colonel Sir Augustus Simon 
Frazer, K.C.B., Commanding the Royal 
Horse Artillery in the Army under the 
Duke of Wellington. Written during the 
Peninsulas and Waterloo Campaigns. 
Edited by Major-General Sabine. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

Taz author of this work, who died in the 

1835, at the comparatively early age of 
»pine, was a worthy member of that 
of heroes who raised the British 

army to its present eminence. Our reverses 
under the Duke of Cumberland, and our 
loss of the American Colonies, had caused 

Blenheim and Ramillies to be forgotten, 
and had even overshadowed the more recent 
but short-lived brilliancy of Wolfe. But 
with the outbreak of the French Revolution 
anew era commenced, and from the first 

ictory of Abercrombie at Alexandria to the 
growning glories of 1814,the reputation of the 

British troops rose higher and higher, till at 
the last it had overtopped the fame of all the 
cotitinental armies. In the consummation 
ofthis splendid work Colonel Frazer bore no 
mean share. Entering the army in 1793, he 
served under the Duke of York in Holland 
from that year till the final withdrawal of 
the British troops in 1799. Four years 
afterwards he was sent to South America, 
and was actively engaged at the siege of 
Buenos Ayres; and in the autumn of 
1812 he joined Lord Wellington in the 

insula, and was present at almost every 
event of importance up to and including 

Waterloo. 

“The moment at which Colonel Frazer 
arrived at Lisbon was a critical hour in the 
fortunes of the Peninsular War. Wellington, 
after the great campaign of 1812, which had 
— so gloriously with the battle of 
‘Ba ica, and terminated so gloomily with 
the siege of Burgos, was quietly maturing 
‘tis plans for a final blow, and was perhaps 
Never more confident of future success than 
When one-half the English journals and all 
the English opposition were predicting his 
filare. The troops under his immediate 
command, who had acquired confidence in 

resources of their leader, as well as in 

A aac of their own right arms, 

y shared his hopes; but as much 
ly be from the new 

Comers, and we unquestionably detect in the 
earlier letters of Colonel Frazer from the 
of war traces of the same feeling which 
so extensively in England. We 
Must remember, moreover, that his own 
Military career up to that time, though it 


i 


had made him well acquainted with the 
ualities of the British soldier, had 


anything rather than lead him to place 
much reliance upon British generals. Re- 
of the Duke of York and General 

must occasionally have coloured 
which even he could not have 
tertaining from the brilliant victor 
jhe wise and resolute occu- 
pant of the lines of Torres Vedras. We find 
Secordin: By cf Pod _ murmurs of im- 
oubt on the siege of Burgos, 

@ blockade of Pampeluna, aa the odibals 
on San Sebastian, which, however, grow 
fhinter ond fainter; and, as triumph after 


|! 


i 
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The Colonel's letters themselves are sin- 
gularly interesting. They betray a thorough 
love of his profession, and proficiency in 
his branch of the service, while at the same 
time testifying to a highly-cultivated mind, 
a humane disposition, and extended sympa- 


| thies. War for its own sake he evidently 


loved as little as Napier did. ‘The miseries 
of the wretched population, the horrors of a 
bombardment, and the sickening aspect of a 
field of battle or a newly-taken town, are 
constantly painted by him in the liveliest 
colours; nor does he ever, even for one mo- 
ment, affect that tone of soldierly philosophy 
which sometimes strives to regard both the 
general horrors of war and our own parti- 
cular losses with unconcern. The pursuit 


frequently fell to his lot was highly distaste- 
ful, and the comrades who watched him 
darting after a broken column, and taking 
advantage of every turn of the ground to 
tear it up afresh with his volleys, till not 
fifty men were left together, would scarcely 
have suspected the sensations that were 
really in possession of his breast. After an 
affair of this kind he says: “In the evening 
there was an illumination I am told; but I 
was tired and went to bed, though not with- 
out some sorrowful ideas at the sights I had 
witnessed. There was not even the false 
emotion of honour where there was no 
danger, and to slaughter flying enemies, 
though duty requires it, is nevertheless 
shocking.” His powers of description are 
remarkable. We select as a specimen his 


he was a spectator : 


‘‘They reach the top of the breach. A mine 
springs, but behind them ! All seems well. They 
reach the top and halt; if they are supported it 
will do. 

**10°55 a.m. Two mines sprung. Mirador and 
St. Elmo do not fire. Men run too much to old 
breach—too little to junction of demi-bastion and 
curtain. Mirador fired one round at 11°30. 11°35: 
Much firing. Troops do not advance. Bugles 
sound advance. Head of Portuguese column 
cross to left in detached columns, men pass creek 
up to knees; advance nobly at double quick ; 
fourteen taken back wounded with grape, about 
fifty more turn back ; main body advance. Lieu- 
tenant Gathin, 11th Regiment, acting engineer, 
runs to the Portuguese to storm with them. The 
Portuguese get across at 11°45, but with great 
loss. At the breaches all is stationary. Colonel 
Farron, of the Portuguese service, asks me what 
he shall do with his 250 men. An equal number 
have gone under Major Snodgrass. I advise 
his placing his men in communication from bat- 
teries 4to 5. Another reinforcement runs from 
trenches to breach. 11°50: More reinforcements. 
Farron did well : he was not intended to go on. 
More reinforcements from trenches to breach. 
Noon: much grape in all directions from the 
enemy’s batteries. Breaches are filled. A 
lodgment seems secure, if not mined under left 
round tower. Mine which burst at first in retain- 
ing wall very near where we had been. 12°10: 
Fire slackens on all sides. Mirador seldom fires— 
St. Elmo not at all (forgotten). At a quarter past 
11 a letter was brought across the water by 


the breach), from Lord Wellington, asking Sir 
Thomas Graham if he can spare Bradford’s 





brigade, as Soult comes on in force. 12°15: 
Advancing from breach of retired wall ; smoke 
revents clear view. Lodgment apparently secure. 
Iwo more mines blown up on curtain. 12°25: 
Ditch towards low communication filled with 
| troops. More reinforcements from trenches to 
breach. 12°30: Troops again try the end of 
| curtain ; our own shots strike close over 


| 


and slaughter of a flying enemy which | 


account of the attack on Sebastian, of which | 


pins. | 538 
triumph revealed to him the real character | their heads. The place will be taken! 
of his chief, became silent altogether. Our men run from the curtain. 12°35: 


Cavalier gun opens. Ditch is cleared. Lull again 
in firing. Lieutenant Turner (sub-engineer) gone 
to bring off Lieutenant Gathin, assistant-engineer; 
who is wounded. Twenty-nine boats in offing, 
none nearer shore than a mile : two are gun boats. 
12°40 : Men going down from the old breach into 
the town. It will do ; they waive their hats from 
the terre pleine of the curtain. Another reinforce- 
ment from trenches. 12°45: horn-work appa- 
rently deserted. None seem to enter town from 
breach of retired wall. Our men fire from right 
of right round tower. This bounds our ground to 
right. Firing lulls. 12°55: Mirador again fires. 
| We fire well at it, and at the cavalier. Enemy 
| still holds end of curtain next cavalier. 1 P.M. : 
| More reinforcements from trenches. This duty is 
| well performed, whoever may direct it. Men enter 
ithe town principally by the end of old breach 
| next round tower. One man of 1st Guard runs 
alone to the part of the parapet, twenty yards to 
the right of the right tower, and a sergeant and a 
| few Portuguese by right breach of all. They gain 
it by getting on the old foundation of Marshal 
Berwick's wall. The enemy lines the stockade. 
The enemy runs from the rampart behind that 
stockade. All goes well. 1°10: Two of our shots 
go through the stockade ; the enemy abandons it. 
One brave French officer and two men alone 
remain; they too are gone. 1°15: Enemy still 
holds end of the curtain next the cavalier; he 
should be forced at that point. The gun at St. 
Elmo fires. 1°20: And again — it must be 
silenced. Very heavy fire of musketry in the 
town. Horn-work decidedly ours. 1°25: The 
gun at St. Elmo more and more troublesome. 
Firing in the town coutinues and increases. Few 
men comparatively on breaches ; chiefly in hollow 
of retired wall between end of curtain and left 
tower : they are now entering the town. The 
flag was stuck on the castle when the assault 
began. 1°35: More reinforcements to breach 
from trenches. No fire or men to be seen on 
trenches. Wind very high; sand blows and 
destroys the view. Many prisoners brought into 
trenches from the town. The St. Elmo gun fires : 
a shot from our guns strikes the French hospital : 
must be prevented. Tide has begun to flow. 
1:45: Heavy musketry in the town. Our bugles 
sound the advance in all parts of the town, 
General Wilson's Portuguese brigade marches 
from our side of attack towards the front; 
this is in consequence of Lord Wellington’s 
order before mentioned. 1°50: Our people leave 
the breach of retired wall, and enter by curtain. 
With judgment the town is securely ours, accord- 
ing to all appearances. Our men are pulling 
risoners out by the breach. The enemy retire. 
lier enter the Mirador. 1°55: Fire in town 
slackens. 2 P.M.: Marshal Beresford and Sir 
Thomas Graham come to the battery. Town seems 
again on fire near the right breach. 2°5: News 
of Sir Richard Fletcher's death! 2°15: Musketry 
from Mirador. Firing in town continues, but is 
decreasing. Gabions carrying into town from 
trenches. Enemy from back of rock fires at gun 
boats, but ineffectually. Our guns in the batteries 
cease firing by order. Our carronades, howitzers, 
and mortars fire on Mirador, castle, and upper 
defences, The firing lulls again. 2°30: Mirador 
gun fires. 2°48: Great fire and smoke in centre 
of town near the ee Very: change of 
weather ; really cold within the , some 
rain falling, sky very lowerimg. Two mines 
explode in the town. The-enemy still hold a 
church and the left part of the town. 3 P.M. : 
Mules with ammunition going from trenches to 





private O'Neil, of the 4th (Portuguese run from4 town. Three fires in the town. Between rain, 


and smoke, and black sky, it is very dark. 3°30: 
Great fire in the town; as dark as it is generally 
at half-past six. Nothing of the town to be seen 
from excessive smoke.” 


The battle of Vittoria does not seem to 
have made nearly so much impression on 
Colonel Frazer as the siege of San Sebastian. 
But it is always to be observed in the 
account of military operations by a par- 
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ticipator, how rarely events as they occur, 
assume the same place in the narrator’s 
estimation as they eventually do in history. 
It is long before people at home who can 
read, compare, and repeat calmly, begin to 
comprehend the relative magnitude of affairs. 
It was not all at once that we knew what 
great battles Alma and Inkerman really 
were. But rapidity of communication has 
done something to alter these conditions, 
bringing us at once closer to the actual 
occurrence, and giving us better data for 
determining their importance. 

Contrary to what we have generally sup- 
posed, Colonel Frazer seems to have found 
the Spaniards of the North-East Provinces 
rather friendly to the French than otherwise, 
and the women at all events sorry for their 
departure. We think, however, these must 
have been exceptional cases. No doubt in 
many instances friendships or closer inti- 
macies must have sprung up between the 
two peoples. Whileon the other hand there 
was perhaps little in the behaviour of the 
tipsy and triumphant British Grenadier to 
make him a very welcome substitute for the 
Frenchman. ‘The latter, if a more polite 

illager, is far more perfect at his trade. 

Nor have we any evidence to show that, 
when provoked he was one whit less brutal 
to the inhabitants than the intoxicated 
Saxon. 


The Dake, however, or rather the Marquis 
as he was then, put down plundering with 
the most merciless severity. Indeed his 
conduct on all occasions on which he had to 
find fault appears to have been peremptorily 
harsh; and after he had been with the 
army a little while, Colonel Frazer found 
out what was meant by the officers in his 
company seeming afraid of him. “ All,” he 
says, speaking of a dinner party, “seemed 
unnecessarily in fear of the great man.” But 
his conduct to Captain Norman Ramsay, here 
narrated, may perhaps throw some little 
light upon the existence of this feeling : 


**T have hitherto avoided mentioning one sub- 
ject which has given many here great uneasiness, 
and, perhaps, amongst the many friends Ramsay 
deservedly possesses, to none more uneasiness 
than to myself. He is under arrest by Lord 
Wellington’s orders, conveyed through me in the 
harshest terms. He remains still in this morti- 
fying situation; having been put in arrest on the 
23rd of June, two days after the battle of Vit- 
toria, in which Bull’s troop (which I have no 
hesitation in saying is much the best in this 
country) had, under Ramsay’s command, been of 
unusual and unquestionable service. After moving 
forward on the 22nd June, towards the evening, 
Lord W. spoke to Ramsay as he passed, desired 
him to take his troop for the night to a village 
then near; adding that, if there were orders for 
the troop in the course of the night, he would send 
them. ‘he night passed away, no orders were 
received. At 6 next morning, an assistant quar- 
ter-master-general (Captain Campbell) came to 
Ramsay, and asked if he had any orders. Being 
answered in the negative, he said, ‘ You will then 
immediately march and rejoin the brigade to 
which you belong.’ Accordingly the troop marched, 
and soon afterwards a written order was received 
by Ramsay from General Murray, the quarter- 
master-general of the army, also ordering ‘Cap- 
tain Ramsay's troop to rejoin General Anson’s 
brigade.’ While the troop was doing this, and 
was halting for the moment, whilst Ramsay having 
the quarter-master-general’s order had ridden to 
discover the road in one direction, and Captain 
Cator, with a copy of the order, had gone for the 
same purpose in another, Lord Wellington came 
up, called repeatedly for Ramsay, then for Cator ; 
neither at the moment was on the spot. His 
lordship then called for Dickson, whose horse 





being unable at the instant to clear a wide ditch | man assisted at the funeral who did not 


over which we had just passed, I rode up to 
mention the circumstance to Lord Wellington, 
who ordered me to put Captain Ramsay in arrest, 


tears. Hardly had I cut from his head the Po 
which I enclose, and laid his yet warm bod: in 
the grave, when our convulsive sobs 


e } , : were stifled 
and to give the command of the troop to Captain | by the necessity of returning to 


Cator. This I accordingly did, having soon found | struggle.” 


Cator, and soon after Ramsay, whom I sent two 
or three people to look after. It appears that 


Lord Wellington had intended that Ramsay’s troop | 


should not have moved that morning till he 
himself sent orders, and his lordship declared that 
he had told Ramsay so; this Ramsay affirms he 
never heard or understood, and his lordship’s 
words, repeated by Ramsay, young Macleod, and 


by a sergeant and corporal, all at hand when his | 


lordship spoke to Ramsay, are precisely the same, 
and do not convey such a meaning. I spoke 
instantly to Lord Fitzroy Somerset on the subject, 
who, together with every other individual about 
head-quarters, was and is much concerned at the 
cireumstance. Nay, two days afterwards, when 
the despatches were making out, every friendly 
suggestion was used by several that Ramsay 


might be mentioned as he deserved, but I have | 


reason to believe that he is not.” 


It appears to have been some time before 
this act of injustice was remedied, notwith- 
standing the representations of influential 
friends of Captain Ramsay. 

Decidedly the most readable, if not the 


most instructiye, parts of these letters, are | 


those relating to the Campaign of 1815. 
Colonel Frazer left England on the 16th of 
April in that year, and introduces an 
amusing sketch of his journey to Brussels. 
He especially praises the canal boat travel- 


| ling, and gives us a description of one of 


these vessels which might have been the 
very one on board of which fat Jos. Sedly 
drank so much beer, and comforted the 
ladies by his loud defiances of “ Boney.” 
Arrived at Brussels the colonel found every- 
thing and everybody plunged in gaiety and 
festivity. Balls and dinners on a grand 
scale took place every day ; and patriotism 
and pink champagne suffused every counte- 
nance. ‘The colonel seems to have been a 
true soldier in this respect. 

While he was stationed at Brussels, Mar- 
shal Marmont reviewed our horse artillery, 
and expressed the highest opinion of it. 
It certainly was of most essential service on 
the day of Waterloo, and suffered in propor- 
tion. ‘The Colonel’s account of that battle 
is spirit-stirring. He writes with all its 
sublime and terrible impressions fresh upon 
him, and it is we think the most decidedly 
unaffected description we have ever met 
with. ‘“ How shall I describe to you,” he 
writes, on the evening of the 18th, “the 
scenes through which I have passed since 
morning?” 

‘*T cannot describe the scene of carnage. The 
struggle lasted even by moonlight. I know not 
the losses of other corps, nor hardly of our own ; 
but Bean, Cairnes, and Ramsay, are among the 
horse artillery dead. Whinyates, Bull, Macdonald 
(junior), Webber, Strangways, Parker, Day, and, 
I am sorry to say, many others, including Robe, 
are among our wounded. Many of my troops are 
almost without officers, and almost all the guns 
were py eonegy in the enemy's hands; but we 
retired from them only to shelter ourselves under 
our squares of infantry, and instantly resumed our 
per, the moment the cavalry were repulsed, I 
1ave escaped very well. Maxwell’s horse, on 
which I rode at first, received a ball in the neck, 
and I was afterwards rolled over by a round of 
case shot, which wounded my mare in several 
places, a ball grazing my right arm just above the 
elbow, but without the slightest pain; and I now 
write without any inconvenience. In a mo- 
mentary lull of the fire I buried my friend Ramsay, 
from whose body I took the portrait of his wife, 
which he always carried next his heart. Nota 


| 
| 


| 





renew the 


On the 20th of June, he writes : 


‘¢The earlier hours of the battle were chiefly 
affairs of artillery ; but kept down by the adm). 
rable and steadily-continued fire of our guns, the 
enemy’s infantry could not come on en masse, and 
his cavalry, though bold, impetuous, and dating, 
was fount to try the flanks rather than the front 
of our position. The steadiness of our infan 
too, became confirmed by the comparative re 
afforded by our fire. Nevertheless, had Napoleon 
supported his first cavalry attacks on both flanks. 
by masses of infantry, he had gained the 

His last attack, which was so supported, we were 
aware of : an officer of the Imperial Cuiraggj 
whether a deserter or not I could not determi 
apprised me of it, pointing to the side on w ick 
he said the.attack would be made in a quarter of 
an hour.” 

The Duke was informed of this, and the 
danger provided against in time. “TI haye 
seen,” continues the Colonel : 


**T have seen nothing like that moment, thesky 
literally darkened with smoke, the sun just going) 
down, and which till then had not for some oe 
broken through the gloom of a dull day, the in- 
deseribable shouts of thousands, where it was. 
impossible to distinguish between friend and foe, 
Every man’s arm seemed to be raised against that 
of every other. Suddenly, after the mingled mass 
had ebbed and flowed, the enemy began to yield; 
and cheerings and English huzzas announced that 
the day must be ours.” 


There is true poetry here; and, indeed, 
throughout the volume little touches of this 
kind crop up, as it were, showing the glow 
of imagination beneath the calm and soldierly 
exterior. 

It is curious that, in speaking of the Duke's 
conduct after Waterloo, the Colonel should 
have singled out as his forte that very quali 
in which he has so often been considered: 
deficient. “The Duke’s forte,” he says, “is 
in pursuit of a beaten enemy.” Some of our 
readers may perhaps recollect our notice 
of M. de Brialmont’s “Life of the Duke 
of Wellington,” which appeared in the 
columns of this journal some seven or 
eight months ago. We there defended the 
Duke from the charge brought against him 
of having neglected the pursuit at Sala 
manca. For that there was a special reason. 
But we strongly suspect that one cause of 
his apparent inactivity in this respect is to 
be found in the very limited number of 
troops which he had to perform this duty; 
almost all his English regiments were gene 
rally engaged, and many of his others were,, 
for a long time at least, not to be trusted. 

The Colonel's account of the ‘march to 
Paris after Waterloo is very sparkling and 
pleasant. Throughout, his letters are written 
with the utmost simplicity and natural good 
spirits. They betray no careful revision; 
they seem the effusions of a brave man, and. 


an accomplished and humane gentleman, 
to a wife and family whom he dearly 


loved, and longed even in_the very 
midst of his triumphs to rejoin. We cannob 
say they throw any new light on the st 

of the at Duke at the history of t 


period they refer to. But they bring home 
to our minds the rough realities of war 
remarkable vividness—while they narrate 
at the same time the minor paar yaa 
campaigning with great zest and humour- 
These jo | will .* dangerously attrae- 
tive at the present moment. 
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4 Tour in Dalmatia, Albania, and Monte- 
By W. F. Wingfield. (Bentley.) 


gm Gardner Wilkinson was the first to 
bring the condition and history of Montenegro 
within the grasp of the popular mind of 
d. Before the publication of his 
hensive and exhaustive work, as little 

was known of the Montenegrins as of the 
Kards or Kabyles ; and the relations in which 
stood to the great families of Hurope 
wereas much matters of indifference as the 
holding of the Makololos to the Bechuanas, 
or the wars and treaties of any other savage 
gnd remote tribes. It was generally under- 
stood that Montenegro was a very rocky, 
rude, and exceedingly barren plot of 
somewhere between Turkey and 

ia, where the people were fierce and 
Christian, and the national character warlike 
and uncivilised. The general idea afloat in 
and drawing-rooms was not more 
definite than this, which, indeed, was simply 
areminiscence of the days when Mangnall 
and the globes were the natural enemies of 
youthful humanity. But ten years after the 
of Sir Gardner’s book, the 
Misicerins published even a nobler account 
ofthemselves, and one which made all Europe 
ing with their name. On the 13th of May, 
188, a handful of the Black Mountaineers 
meta strong Turkish force at Grahavo. It 
was Ascension-day, and the Montenegrins 
with a prayer and their battle-cry mingled 
together on their lips, rushed against the 
foe. The Turks could not withstand the 
shock: man and horse went down before 
that fierce onslaught, like standing corn 
before the blast; the serried ranks shook, 
wavered, and fled; the flight became a 








ter, and the Montenegrins were left 
masters of the field, with aloss of forty-seven 
men killed and about sixty wounded. The 
Turks lost seven thousand men and officers, 
including two pachas, eight pieces of artillery, 
twelve hundred caparisoned horses, and five 
hundred tents. These numbers stated in the 
h, written on the field to Prince 
Daniel by the General Mirko Petrovich, were 
doubted and inquired into, but inquiry 
proved their correctness. The Montenegrin 
had not exaggerated the prowess of 
is “falcons.” ‘This was the latest effort of 
Montenegro to make herself heard, and to 
ensure the recognition of her rights from 
the great brotherhood of the nations. She 
wed that she deserved those rights, for the 
Gace warfare which has been waged in- 
cessantly for so many generations culminated 
in the battle of Grahavo in an heroic old 
world-like epic, before which the glorious 
Three Hundred, and Marathon and Salamis 
es turn pale. .: 
ently of this last act of daring and 
, Montenegro has claims on the 
sympathies of free and Christian Europe, 
equal even those of Schamy] and his 


every now and then disgracing herself with 
reprisals too barbarous for her name and 
cause, then again covering herself with 
glory such as she reaped on the battle- 
field of Grahavo; but in right or in 
wrong, through praise and through blame, 
she has always steadily maintained her 
independence and integrity, beating back 
the greedy Austrian with one hand, and 
with the other holding off the ferocious 
Turk. Not long ago she offered to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of Turkey in return for 
the recognition of her own “ independent 
administration and internal  self-govern- 
ment,” the cession of a free-port on the 
narrow strip of coast between Antivari and 
the Austrian frontier, and the annexation of 
certain portions of arable land, to be the 


the small valleys and tiny plateaux among 
the mountains are not suflicient. Failing 
these concessions, the “Kniaz” Prince 
Daniel threatens to throw himself and his 
principality into the arms of their sympa- 
thising neighbour and co-religionist, Russia, 
and let her fight it out with the Turks— 
God and the Black Mountaineers aiding the 
right. This does not look much like the 
supremacy which Turkey assumes as_ hers, 
vi et armis, and which she calls on Christian 
Europe also to pronounce as her due. 
Montenegro is quite within the power of 
any tourist who, like Mr. Wingfield, carries 
courage, frankness, and good temper with 
him as his ordinary passport, backed up by 
certain judicious letters and recommenda- 
tions to the authorities. 
railroad travelling whirl the Londoner to 
Trieste, and there the Austrian Lloyd will 
’ y 
take charge of him, and carry him along the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, landing him 
as he goes at various places of beauty or 
interest. The first will be Zara, the capital 
of Dalmatia, with its church of St. Simeon, 
where the body of the holy man is preserved 
in a massive silver sarcophagus. Queen 
Elizabeth of Hungary gave the sarcophagus 


of sacrilege of which she had been guilty. 
Paying her devotions to the saint, she quietly 
took off one hand, which she placed in her 
bosom, no one regarding. In a short time, 
the hand, which hitherto had been perfectly 
withered and desiccated like the body, 
became full of worms, so that the fair thief 
was fain to restore it, when it joined itself 
to the arm, and became in all respects like 
the rest of the body. Later,a French officer 
attempted to abstract a finger, but he was 
seized with timely paralysis, so desisted 
before things had taken a more serious 
complexion. Zara is a miniature Venice, 


dress of its people : 


tering after Dalmatian fashion for the festival. 
The dresses of the people were certainly not less 





s. A little rocky fragment of | 


Servia, she floated up from’ out the great 
Convulsions that overthrew the ancient 

; and since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century’ she has sat there at the 
gates of Turkey, doing a fiercer battle with 


md” than any which even Venice | 


With her Dalmatian troops, or Hungary 
her half-eastern habits, ever did, or 
than what the Knights of St. John themselves 
Alone, trusting to the 


Mipregnability of her mountain passes, and | 


to the unexampled courage and endurance 
Aher'sons, she has a brave single- 
handed fight with both Austria and Turkey ; 


ornamental. The men often exhibited the old 


| Austrian pigtail, tied with ribbon, appearing from | 


| beneath a red or black and gold-embroidered and 
tasselled cap, their loose trousers blue, with red 
edgings, and a red waistcoat, with jacket slung on 
| hussar fashion. The women’s heads were covered 
| with white kerchiefs, bordered with a red stripe 
| or hem, thrown loosely on ; and they wore purple 
| polkas trimmed with red, purple ‘“‘krilo” or 
| petticoat, and their opankes laced with scarlet. 
| All the peasantry on this coast, from Fiume in- 
| clusive, wear, not shoes, but the opanke, which is 


| made of a sort of untanned (but otherwise pre- 


| pared) hide, tied on with thongs, the sole project- | 


| ing beyond the foot, and admirably suited to 
protect it on these stony hills.” 


grain and food lands of the people, for whom | 


A few days of | 


in token of repentance for an attempted act | 


with a world of picturesque wealth in the | 


“The interior of the church was fine, and glit- | 





| _ The town was made as a breakwater against 

the Turkish irruptions under Mahomet II., 
when he ravaged Bosnia and Dalmatia, and 
has held its own and done its work gallantly. 
The traveller, leaving Zara, will then coast 
through long channels between the low 
stony hills of the islands on one side, and 
the olive and the vine on the other, until he 
comes to Sebeniko, starting out from the 
granite rocks as if the stones had been 
suddenly transformed to dwellings. Sebe- 
niko has the glorious falls of Kerka at a 
few hours’ distance from the town, and Mr. 
Wingfield set off to see them by moonlight, 
under the guidance of a brawny Dalmatian 
youth, who armed himself with a dirk, for ne 
one knew what marauders might be found 
lurking in holes and corners of the road. 
Mr. Wingfield’s description of this worthy’s 
dress is a curious application of Enghsh 
grammar: “A Dalmatian youth,” he says, 
“whose middle height and brawny limbs 
were concealed, or adorned, with red cap, 
brown hussar jacket, slung across his 
shoulders, with blue trousers, laced with 
| yellow down his legs, and terminating some- 
what short of the usual opank?.” How a 
man’s middle height and brawny limbs can 
be concealed by a red cap perhaps Mr. 
Winefield will be kind enough to tell us in 
his next edition. From Sebeniko the steamer 
winds its way to Spalato, with its classical 
remains, and on to Ragusa, that brave and 
tiny commonwealth, the richness of whose 
carracks gave the typical name of “ argosy”’ 
to all wealthy freights, and which fought its 
fight in the great battle of historic life with 
such infinite gallantry and daring. Ragusa 
has suffered much at the hands of France 
and England, but England has been its 
worst enemy : 


‘*Somewhere I passed a Greek chapel on the 
road-side ; and, on the top of the ascent, got a 
full view of the whole green oasis amongst rocks, 
in which ‘ Dubrownik’ (so called, apparently, in 
reference to the wild spot on which it was ori- 
| ginally founded) stands, studded with little white 
villas in gardens, not unlike English cottages at 
| Deal or Dover, or Broadstairs, but all detached, 
| and four out of five untenanted, and apparently 
| dismantled by fire ! 

‘** Why, you seem to have suffered much from 
incendiaries,’ said I to a Ragusan fellow-traveller, 
whom I overtook just as he had struggled up the 
hill, on the top. 

“‘«That, signore,’ said he, ‘was the work of 
the Allies in the last war—the Russians, the 
Montenegrins, and the English.’ 

‘© “GV Inglesi !’ exclaimed I—for all the edu- 
cated classes here, as in the rest of the towns.en 
this coast, speak Italian. 

‘¢ “Si, signore, and the Inglesi were the worst 
of the three, for they prevented our houses from 
ever being rebuilt.’ 

‘¢ And so indeed it was. Napoleon, as it will 
| be remembered, having occupied Dalmatia and 
Ragusa, the English and Russians fortified Lyssa, 
| whence the English flect stopped all the trade 
| down that coast, caught especially the Ragusan 
‘ Argosies,’—for the town was then a flourishing 
little commonwealth,—and declared them prizes 
of war. In the meanwhile the Montenegrins, 
aided by a body of Russian troops, made an 
attempt on Ragusa, and, failing of that, burnt all 
the houses round the city, as one sees even now, 
destroying everything up to the very gates. This 
happened in 1809. The poor Ragusans, for ne 
fault of their own, beyond falling into the hands 
of the all-powerful French, perched in their 
rocky nest, saw at one coup Wil their villas 
| smoking, their gardens devastated, and jolly 
| British tars towing away their merchantmen, ne 
doubt to the tune of ‘Rule Britannia,’ and in the 
best humour possible. The place has never 
| recovered this final blow.” 
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-judice ; and at last reached Scutari. 


‘the wild, rocky mountains, with the dark and 
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The third day’s sail brings the traveller 
through the Bocche winding about the gulf, 
to Cattaro, the Austrian frontier town, 
with Montenegro, bleak, black, and bare, 
frowning above his head. An hour’s ride up 
a steep bridle-path, cut like a staircase in | 
the face of the mountain, takes him from | 
Cattaro to the . Montenegrin frontier ; 
thence it is but a step to the capital, Cetinja, 
or Tzetinie, according to another ortho- 
graphy. Cattaro is fast losing all Austrian 
predilections, and becoming decidedly Monte- 
negrin in its feelings. From being strictl 
Catholic, it has joined the “ Disunited Gree 
Church,” and will probably shake off its 
Austrian connection at the first possible 
moment. It is a terrible trial to the 
Montenegrins, perched up on their bleak 
rocks, to see beneath them, not a rifle-shot 
from their frontiers, the bright broad sea 
which would lend them such wealth and 
strength, could they but claim a few hundred 
yards upon its coast. As it is, they cannot 
descend to Cattaro without having to submit 
to all the petty vexations and hindrances 
of the Austrian passport system. To be 
sure they do not keep entirely to them- 
selves, for in the bazaar, outside the town, 
may be seen Prince Daniel’s body-guard 
in embroidered tunics and flowing kilts, with 
silver-hilted pistols and dirks stuck jauntily 
in their girdles, the shepherd warrior, with 
his strucca or plaid of many colours, like a 
Spanish manta, thrown across his shoulders ; 
the hardy women with red caps, ornamented 
with tassels, beads, and coins, in gay white 
“camicias,’ and black or leather girdles, 
studded with agates and cornelias ;—all 
mingled together with Austrians in their 
white uniforms, Greeks, Lombards, and 
Papas : these last generally particularly rubi- 
cund, muscular, and jolly. From Cattaro, Mr. 
Wingfield went on to Albania, in spite of the 
entreaties of all who spoke with him on the 
subject; for the Turks were just then so 
exasperated against all Christians, that it 
was as much as the life of a western man 
was worth to show himself far in the in- 
terior. Mr. Wingfield, however, was an 
Englishman, and not to be scared by tales. 
He set off, remonstrance notwithstanding, 
passed Antivari, which he was not suffered 
to visit or penetrate ; picked up two Turkish 
veiled ladies, who soon showed their faces, 
and conducted themselves with all natural 
sans fagon, the heat and fatigue breaking 
down the artificial barriers of national pre- 
There 
e had to get a firman from the pacha for 
leave to proceed over the lake of Scutari to 
Lessandrovo, a large fortified island in the 
hands of the Turks; and thence to the 
Montenegrin side, by such convoy as could 
be found. He got his permit, and was soon 
on board the Londra, rowing at the base of 


savage-looking Crna Gora, to the north, 
beetling high above them all. At Lessan- 
drovo he was introduced to the Turkish bey, 
who, by the firman, was bound to procure an 
escort to carry him safely to the Montenegrin 
side, a task with which no one liked to 
meddle; for there was a deadly feud going 
on, as usual, between the Black Mountaineers 
and the Turks, and no one cared to be exposed 
to the long rifles of the one, or to the savage 
bloodhounds of the other. At last the bey 
nodded to an African, a “ Moro,” and bade 
him convey the stranger to Vranin, a neutral 
Montenegrin village, about ten minutes’ 
row from Lessandrovo, whence he was to be 


the poor 





taken to Ariecca, the Montenegrin port on 


the lake. The first the black was willing to 
do; the second in nigger Italian he stoutly 
refused. “Mi non vado per niente ad 
Ariecca, +i mi tagliano subito!” said 

oro, with a natural regard for 
his own safety, if a somewhat unorthodox 
idea of Tuscan. However he landed the 
stranger at Vranin, “the pigstye,” and 
there handed him over to the care of two 
lusty, robust young neutral Montenegrine 
women, who, for a certain sum, agreed to 
carry him to Ariecca; the Black refusing 
all parting gift or “ backshish,” glad enough 
to escape with a whole skin and his proper 
complement of members. 

The Montenegrine women were not so un- 
selfish. Half way on the journey they 
stopped the cockle-shell which did duty for 
a boat, and struck for immediate payment. 
Mr. Wingfield, knowing they could not 
swim, and that the smallest commotion 
would upset the boat which was down to its 
edge in the water, refused their demand, and 
the sturdy mountain women were fain to 
submit and trust his half promise of double 
payment if, when they en Ariecca, he 
had reason to be satisfied with them. The 
women, either of whom would have been per- 
haps more than a match for him in a stand-up 
fight, dared not risk a ducking; so the boat 
shot out again swiftly and easily, and soon 
they ran her lightly upon the beach, and 
Mr. Wingfield landed on Prince Daniel’s 
territory. His first bedchamber on Monte- 
negrin ground was not very inviting: 

‘* Next we prepared to sleep : beds were spread 
upon the floor opposite one another; here, for me; 
there, for my compagnes de voyage ; another for an 
old man, &e., &c. ; another for the merchant. 

‘‘ Wrapping myself up as completely as I could 
against vermin, and intensely tired, I was soon 
sound asleep. How long my slumbers lasted I 
cannot precisely say ; what put an end to them 
I will not attempt to describe particularly. 
Suffice it for all purposes 

“ec , . . that great was the smart. 

I first dreamt I was dreaming, and then with a start 

I awoke, and I rubbed my eves. 

I had dozed, dear Felina, with thee on my breast.’ 
“In a word, by the gray light of the morn, I sud” 
denly became cognisant of a large society besides 
that described above. Imprimis, a cat and her 
kittens were endeavouring to make themselves at 
home upon my chest ; numerous fowls occupied 
the blackened rafts above ; a big pig snored in a 
corner under a table ; while mice and fleas innu- 
merable gambolled freely! Notwithstanding, by 
virtue of some violent plunges, I managed to get 
free from all my tormentors, and was actually 
going to sleep—so fatiguing had the two last days 
been—again ; nay, I was already dreaming, in 
spite of disagreeable company, and the grunting 
of the ‘‘ porco,” who, I confess, disturbed me far 
the worst of the whole, when of a sudden his pro- 
ceedings became more intolerable than ever. Just 
as it began to dawn, he was on his legs, drawing 
nearer and nearer to where we lay,—on the 
ground, please to observe,—and evidently in 
quest of something to eat. What was to hinder 
his taking off one’s nose and cheek at a bite? 
What an ignominious mutilation! Probably 
something similar occurred to the minds of my 
neighbours, for we all sang out at him as he 
approached our respective beds, and being sleepy, 
too, each in his native idiom : ‘ Via porco,’ cried 
the Italian ; ‘ Bezhi kermach,’ roared the Slaves ; 
‘Heigh, pig,’ shouted I, each to his momentary 
dismay, and happily temporary irresolution. 
Then we all joined in chorus together to his utter 
discomfiture, and, some one at the same time 
most opportunely opening tbe door of the tene- 
ment, out he rushed to my infinite joy. The rest 
were minor evils ; besides it was now morning ; 
we got up and shook ourselves,—that was our 
toilet,—and forthwith felt fit for anything.” 


But travel seems to give a new skin and 





extraordinary powers to people; and 
gentlemen and ladies who, at home coud 
not endure the smallest relaxation in the 
usual excessive luxuries, when abroad 
fare with the poorest, live and honse 
their very servants and peasants on ed 
estates would refuse to do, and take all the 
dirt, hunger, and discomfort on their 
as of the proper nature of travel, with which 
it would be absurd to quarrel. This isa 
wholesome discipline—a most admirabk 
delusion. Without it the English “ milo” 
would run the risk of suffocation jn his 
wealth. He would stifle under his luxury; 
which indeed, as it is,even with the salu 
re-action of his yearly privations, hold farto) 
large a place in the life of our wealthy 
tleman. What he would do without th 
dirt, and fleas, and bare boards, black 
garlic, and short commons of his out-of-the 
way travels, it would be difficult to say, for 
certainly these privations help to keep 
the manhood of the richer portion of th 
nation. 

Mr. Wingfield closes his book with ay 
interesting account of the republic of 
Ragusa, one of the most celebrated of the 
slave communities. The Ragusans were the 
first scholars who wrote poetry in Slaye— 
that rich, flexible, melodious, and subtle 
language, which hasanaccentand an inflection 
for every feeling of humanity, but which the 





Slaves themselves have too often abandoned 
for the tongue and literature of the people by 
whom they may be dominated. The little 
republic had her poet-women too, who wrote 
sonnets and epigrams, and longer pieces in 
Slave, as well as in Italian, and who were 
recognised as geniuses by the most cultivated 
courts of Italy. ‘“ Venezia Minore,” as she 
was called, excelled in those arts aad 
sciences which flourished best at Venice. 
Her glass, coinage, dyes, ships, silks, stuffs, 
&c., were noted far and wide; and daring 
her zenith, in the fifteenth and early sixteen’ 
centuries, “there was no part of Europe s 
concealed, so hostile to strangers, that you 
did not find there the Ragusan merchant." 
The discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Hope crippled Ragusa in her commerce, and 
the great earthquake of 1667 completed her 
ruin. She never recovered from that, though 
the city was rebuilt, and trade and shipping 
0 on a ghastly galvanised kind of life. 
he was not like a large state with infinite 
resources, which can repair any damage ; for 
though comparatively rich and great, her 
powers were very limited in amount; at 
eventsthey never compassedthe reparation of 
the injury done by that terrible disaster. Now 
she is simply a small, sleepy, sea-side tern 
tory, where the men lounge about in fi 
oriental costume, and the ladies of condition 
are never seen abroad; where there are al 
admiral and a bishop, two ships, and many 
precious relics—such as a figure of St. John 
the Baptist, the skeleton of Saint Sylvanus, 
an ancient glass ampulla containing his bl 
a beantiful waxen image of the saint, some 
magnificent pearls about which Venice 
Ragusa once came to blows ; and, chief of all, 
the “pannicello,” or Christ’s swaddling: 
cloth, made of “ palma pesta.” These, and 
its olive trees, are now almost the sole riches 
of Ragusa—of the city which sent forth its 
ships and merchants to the ends of the 
earth, and stamped its name on the richest 
kind of freight that men could launch. 4 
records of time, written in the mouldering 
stones of these decaying cities, are full of 
meaning and significance for us. e mp 
mento mori” written up before the gaze 0 
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strong man—the skull at the banquet- 
—the skeleton at the feast—the “ What 


h the clanging bars of a song of 
triumph—these are the warnings which such 
cities as Venice and Ragusa hold out to us; 
as and Sidon and Carthage held out to 
the world once before. , 





The Noble and Gentle Men of England. 
Attempted by Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq. 

’ John , onl Nichols.) 
Gevgatocies and heraldic bearings are 
passing out of date. Society has been so 
thoroughly revolutionised of late years, and 
money alone, independent of blood or breed- 
ing, has taken such an inordinate place in 
the world’s esteem, that family pride and 
family traditions have sunk into comparative 
insignificance. It is not now the man of 
y but the man of wealth who is most 
sought after. The eldest son of a Cotton 
Lord who began life as a journeyman, and 
ends it courted by the aristocracy, is a 
“catch” than the younger son of a 
poor Duke, with nothing but his coat of 
arms and a younger son’s portion, though 
the one =o A drop his h’s and not know what 
todo with his hands, and the other be the 
test of his race, with an ancestral 
rtrait gallery a quarter of a mile long. 
et, respect for hereditary rank is one of the 
éducated instincts of man, with a fine phy- 
siological basis; as indeed belongs to most 


' of our moral views and social leanings when 


fairly plumbed and fathomed ; and is by no 
means one of the least useful or significant 
among them. 

Perhaps taking to heart the decline of this 
instinctive respect, Mr. Shirley, one of the 
Knights of the Shire for the county of War- 
wick, has, what he modestly calls “at- 
tempted” to give a roll-call of all the 
“families now ewisting, and regularly estab- 
lished either as knightly or gentle houses 
before the commencement of the sixteenth 
century.” He has excluded all those who 
claim descent from the female line, all of 
illegitimate descent, and all who have dis- 
sipated the whole of the ancient family 
éstates. Again, he does not include those 
who may be able to trace back their ancestry 
to plebeians beyond the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, but only those who 
were established. as knightly or gentle 
families at that time, “what we now 
call county families,” “carefully eschewing 
those modern accounts of family history, 
which, by the most absurd pretensions of 
ancient lineage to families who bore no real 
claim to that distinction, have done much to 

g genealogy itself into contempt among 
that numerous class of readers who are but 
slightly acquainted with the subject.” His 
motto is an extract from Nath. Johnston’s 
MS. “Account of the Family of Bruce, 
Earl of Aylesbury,” and, short as it is, gives 
4 colour to the whole work: “That noble 
families are continued in a long succession 
of wealth, honour, and reputation, is justly 
esteemed as one of the most valuable of 
Worldly blessings, as being the certain 
tokens of God Almighty’s providential 
favour, and the prudent conduct of such 
ancestors.” Again, he gives Dr. Johnson’s 
dictwm on the inheritance of estates: “An 
Sneient estate should always go to males. 
It is mighty foolish to let a stranger 
have it because he marries your daughter 
and takes your name. As for an estate 


it, if you will, to the dog Towser, and 
let him keep his own name.” His con- 
cluding aphorism is supplied by Sir Egerton 
Brydges: “There is no subject more diffi- 
cult to be dwelt on than that of honourable 
descent; none on which the world are 
greater sceptics, none more offensive to them, 
and yet there is no quality to which every 
one in his heart pays so great a respect.” 

These three quotations contain the whole 
morale of the book. The rest is simply his- 
torical, consisting of short notices of the 
various families catalogued, their origin, 
estates, arms, and present representative ; 
sometimes interspersed with some leading 
family anecdote, and always mentioning the 
authorities from which the author has drawn 
his account. Thus, “Greville of Warwick 
Castle, Earl of Brooke, 1746; and Earl of 
Warwick, 1759 ; Baron, 1620-1,” is catalogued 
thus : 

‘This family was founded by the wool trade in 
the fourteenth century by William Grevel, ‘the 
Slower of the wool merchants of the whole realin of 
England,’ who died and was buried at Campden, 
in Gloucestershire, in 1401. He it was who pur- 
chased Milcote, in this county, long the seat of 
the elder line of this family, who, after a succes- 
sion of crimes, the particulars of which may be 
seen in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, became extinct 
in the reign of James I. Fulke, second son of 
Sir Edward Greville of Milcote, who died in the 
20th of Henry VIII., having married Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters and co-heiress of Edward 
Willoughby, only son of Robert Willoughby, 
Lord Brooke, became possessed of Beauchamp’s 
Court,in the parish of Alcester, inherited from her 
grandmother Elizabeth, the eldest of the daughters 
and co-heirs of the last Lord Beauchamp of Powyke. 
This Fulke Greville was grandfather of the more 
celebrated Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
‘servant to Queen Elizabeth, Counsellor to King 
James, and friend to Sir Philip Sidney,’ who died 
in 1628. The ‘fanatic Broke,’ killed at Lichfield 
Close, was his cousin and successor, and ancestor 
of the present family. The Castle of Warwick 
was granted to Sir Fulke Greville by James I., in 
the second year cf his reign. 

‘* Younger Branch.—Greville of North Myms 
Place, in the county of Hertford, and of West- 
meath, in Ireland, descended from Algernon, 
second son of Fulke, 5th Lord Brooke. 

‘*See Leland’s Itinerary, vol. iv. pt. 1. fol. 16, 
vol. vi. fol. 19; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, vol. ii. 
pp. 706, 766 ; Brydges’s Collins, vol. iv. p. 330; 
and Edmondson’s Account of the Greville family; 
8vo. 1766. 

‘‘Arms.—Sable, on a cross engrailed or, five pellets 
within a border cngrailed of the second. The 
present coat, with the addition of a mullet in the 
first quarter, was borne by William Grevil, of 
Compaen, as appears by his brass, still in good 
preservation ; his son John differenced his arms 
with ten annulets, in lieu of the five pellets ; both 
were omitted by the Grevilles of Milcote. 

‘* Present Representative, George Guy Greville, 
fourth Earl of Warwick.” 


The Shuckburghs of Shuckburgh, a 
“gentle” family of Warwickshire, supply 
the anecdote given by Dugdale. A day or 
two before the battle of Edgehill, Charles I. 
met Richard Shuckburgh hunting with his 
hounds. “Who is that?” said the king, 
“hunting so merrily while I am about to 


fight for my crown and dignity?” Shuck- | 


burgh was knighted the next day, “and 
proved his loyalty at the battle of Edgehill,” 
says Mr. Shirley. Not many anecdotes can 
be gathered from the notices. We will 
select the most interesting, though we 
cannot say that they will prove very exciting ; 
but they will at least show the author's 
points. 

The Trevelyans of Nettlecombe, bear 





Rewly acquired by trade, you may give 


“gules, a land-horse argent, armed or, 





coming out of the sea y per fess wavy 
azure and of the second,” to commemorate 
how one of the family swam on horseback, 
“from the rocks called Seven Stones to the 
Land’s End at the time of an inundation.” 
The “Luck of Muncaster,” and the “ Luck 
of Edenhall,” are both spoken of, but not 
dwelt on: we will make up the deficiency. 
Both are crystal cups ; the one given to Sir 
John Pennmgton by Henry VI., when in 
flight from his enemies; the other left on 
the brink of a well by a white lady, with this 
warning : 

** Tf this cup should break or fall, 

Farewell the luck of Edenhall.”’ 

The Musgraves keep their “Luck” care- 
fully enshrined in a strong oaken case, and 
no one has yet been a enough to smash 
the glass and try the spell. 

In Nottinghamshire the Suttons are still 
embalmed in Queen Elizabeth’s distich ; 

** Gervase the gentle, Stanhope the stout, 
Markham the lion, and Sutton the lout.’ 
And Cornwall gives as her “trade mark ;” 
* By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornish men.” 

Byron’s family has its place, and Shelley’s 
its due mention, but neither of the poets 
claims a record among the worthies who are 
deemed by our genealogist the chiefs and 
ornaments of the race. Yet “Sir John 
Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice in the reign 
of Henry VI.,” is significantly mentioned as 
the “author of the work Of Absolute and 
Limited Monarchy,” while chronicled as the 
“ great glory of the house” of Fortescue. The 
Lumleys of Lumley Castle, in Durham, con- 
tribute their little share to the general 
reader’s amusement. In the time of James I. 
Bishop James Lumley gave his majesty an 
account of the Lumley pedigree, and spared 
nothing of the steps we may be sure. “Oh, 
mon, gang na farther,’ cried James; “let 
me digest the knowledge I ha’ gained, for I 
did na ken Adam’s name was Lumley!” 

As the book is not intended to be a 
repertory of anecdotes, we have no right to 
complain of their absence. It is simply 
what it assumes to be, a catalogue of certain 
families who lived under certain conditions 
at a fixed period of time. Mr. Shirley might, 
had he so pleased, have made it as full and 
rich and sparkling as it is now meagre and 
specific ; but as this was not in his intention, 
it is not for his readers to condemn him. 
As it stands, it will be valuable only asa 
work of reference; a section of the peerage 
compressed into a _ separate volume; 
“Lodge” extended to the ancient gentry, 
who may still be only “ gentle.” 





Io in Egypt ; and other Poems. By Richard 
Garnett. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Wuen a young author in the present day 
comes before the public with a volunie of 
poems, he furnishes us with a criterion of 
two things,—his appreciation of great 
models, no less than the extent of his own 
original power. We can afford Mr. Garnett 
no inconsiderable share of praise on either 





issue. He has been a gi reader. Were 
| there any lack of internal evidence scattered 
| throughout the volume (which there is not), 
| a sonnet “'T'o the Memory of Shelley” would 
| be a convincing proof that his appreciation 
| of the great poet is at once intelligent and 
enthusiastic. And it requires no great 
/amount of penetration to decide that his 

study of Keats has been equally reverent, 
| equally intense. One more conjecture shall 
' be ventured with an especial reference to the 
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poem which gives the book its name. “To 
in Egypt” is written in blank verse,—a 
brief but thoroughly able specimen of the 
measure, far enough removed from the prize- 
poem type. It is apropos of this blank-verse 
facility that we make the conjecture alluded 
to, and take leave to pronounce Mr. Garnett 
no careless student of Matthew Arnold. 
Whatever may be the fate of “ Meropé,” or of 
“Balder Dead,” considered each as a whole, 
few persons gifted with an ear for rhythm 
will refuse to Mr. Arnold the style and title 
of a master in his own charming species 
of blank-verse. Nothing can be easier than 
to find fault with a poet whose peculiar 
position has been so clearly defined, and so 
unhesitatingly vindicated; but surely it is 
not too much to say that there is but one 
other lyre now sounding, or likely to sound, 
which could give utterance to a strain like 
that of Balder, as he looks on into the dis- 
tant future of restitution and of solace : 

** There, reassembling, we shall see emerge, 

From the bright ocean at our feet, an earth 

More fresh, more verdant than the last, &c.’’ 

We repeat that, in our opinion, Mr. Gar- 
nett has effectively reproduced cadences like 
these. Not that his book is one of repro- 
duction only, a set of exercises a little better 
than ordinary. It is, on the contrary, a poeti- 
eal prelude of much promise. The author 
ean be forcible and vigorous as well as 
harmonious; and there is more than one 
foseage that recalls the racy manner of 

ood. The following is a specimen of his 
adaptations, of which there are several from 

‘ : . : 

the German. The hint of this particular 
piece is taken from Alexandri, the Moldavian 
poet: 

‘** Sister, they say that in this dell 

The gamesome elfin-people dwell, 

And seize the maids that gathering stray, 

And pluck their strawberries away. 

“* And furthermore ’tis credited 

They kiss their lips to ruby red. 

bie are thy lips so red ? tell me, 

And where thy strawberries may be?’ 

*** Sister, our mother oft has told 

That elvish folk, alert and bold, 

Lurk in this darkling dell for hours 

To pounce on maids that come for flowers, 

** And spoil them merrily of these, 

And of their chains and necklaces— 

Where are thy flowers? I fain would know, 

And where thy string of pearls also? ’ 

“ The maidens laugh, and look so sly! 

Down in the glen two youths I spy,— 

One strawberries holds, and one, more vain, 

Loops to his belt a pearly chain.” 


We could wish a slightly altered choice of 
subjects in any future effort of Mr. 
Garnett’s, and we cannot help hoping that 
his talents may receive some share of that 


labour, which they deserve and would well 
repay. 








Thierry’s History of the Tiers Etat. Tyrans- 
lated by the Rev. F. B. Wells. (Bohn.) 
Tuterry’s book furnishes a remarkable in- 
stance of the way in which a man’s attitude 
towards the present condition of his country, 
and the nature of his sympathies with it, 
may colour his notions about the past. He 
believes that the history of France from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century presents a 
beautiful spectacle of unity and simplicity, 
the spectacle of a great nation now declining 
an active contest for political freedom in the 
enlightened belief that the hour for equality 
was not yet come, now advancing along a 
series of the most obvious and natural steps 
towards a great consummation of liberty. 
Strange, that the phenomena should suggest 
such different conclusions where there is no 
pre-ordained theory to support, no view of 
political development to uphold in preference 





to'any other. The difference is easily to be 
found in the writings of Thierry’s own 
countrymen, and those not the least worthy 
among the sons of “la douce France.” Take 
the States-General of 1302, 1355, and 1356, 
which are regarded by the author in the 
light of very real and very beneficial engines 
of progress, and compare with his account 
of their movements the following passage of 
Guizot, a testimony certainly of far less 
poetical attractiveness, but probably the 
nearer of the two to historical truth: “ Hn 
France, les ¢états-généraux, aw moment méme 
de leur plus grand éclat, c'est a& dire dans le 
cours du XTV® sivele, n'ont quiere été que des 
accidents, un pouvoir national et sowent in- 
voqué, mais non un établissement constitu- 
tionnel.” Or, again, this of Montlosier :* 
“Les états-généraux sont portés dans la liste 
de nos institutions. Je ne sais cependant sil 
est permis de donner ce nom & des rassemble- 
mens aussi irréguliers.” And we in Eng- 
land, perhaps somewhat deficient in the sort 
of enthusiasm displayed by Thierry, but per- 
haps also better qualified to a dispassionate 
judgment upon the facts, fail to observe 
that “unity and simplicity” which he 
speaks of in the struggles between the 
nobles and the roturiers. It was just at 
the period when the liberties of Englishmen 
were becoming firmly secured, a hundred 
years or thereabouts after the Earl of 
Leicester had set the first example of issuing 
writs to cities and boroughs, that the French, 
instead of advancing, were in reality begin- 
ning a backward movement in_ political 
matters. For then began that tendency to 
centralisation, which, having been pushed to 
its farthest limits by the successive advents 
of Louis XIV., the first Napoleon, and now 
the third, has become the bane of the French 
people. It is difficult to say what we are to 
call by the name of progress, and what not, 
if the so-called regular succession of civil and 


political advancement, presenting an aspect | 


of “unity and simplicity” during seven 
centuries continuously, has resulted at last 
in the culminating glories of the coup d'état 
and its author’s reign. A periodic revolu- 
tionary crisis, followed as its immediate 


consequence by a few years of spasmodic 


energy and a _ conspicuous 


position in | 





| 


| 





political achievements been able to i 
permanence with freedom, but there poe 
trived to foster, amidst all the 
triumphs which have necessarily surrounded 
them as the leaders of Europe and Civiliga.- 
tion, a habit of ef rm to the protective 
principle, and: thereby of perpetuating one of 
the most fatal errors of feudality. 

These considerations’ apart, the history of 
the Third Estate deserves all the praise due 
to areally great performance. The author 
has vividly conceived the grandeur of his 
subject, and has. transferred his conception 
with great power to the pages of his Essay, 
His definition of the subject-matter is at 
ouce concise and clear ; 


‘In order that the nature of this work may be 
perfectly understood, bmust fix the true sense of 
the words Tiers Etat in the mind of the reader, 
The space which separates the present time from 
the old régime, and the prejudices which’ were 
spread by systems tending to divide the population 
of the nation which is to-day one and the same, 
into classes mutually opposed to one another, have 
obscured in the minds of many persons the his. 
torical idea of that. which constituted in former 
times the third order in the States-General of the 
kingdom. There is a disposition to suppose that 
this third order then answered to what is now 
called the:bowrgcoisie ; that it was a superior class 
among those which were out of the pale of, and, 
in different degrees, beneath the nobility and the 
clergy. This opinion, which, besides its falseness, 
has the evil of making an antagonism appear to 
have its foundation in history, though it is in 
reality but an invention of yesterday, and one that 
is destructive of all public security, is in contra- 
diction to all the ancient proofs, to the authentic 
acts of the monarchy, and to the spirit of the great 
movement of reform in 1789. In the sixteenth 
century some foreign ambassadors, describing the 
political constitution of France, said, ‘ What are 
called the States of the kingdom consist of three 
orders of persons, who are, first the clergy, next 


| the nobility, then all the rest of the population. 


The Tiers Etat, which has no particular name, may 
be called bya general one, the state of the people.’ 
The order of Louis XVI. for the convocation of the 
last States-General designated, as having a right 
to be present at the electoral assemblies of the 
Tiers Etat, ‘all the inhabitants of the cities, 
boroughs, and rural districts, French by birth or 
naturalisation, of the age of twenty-five years, 
having a fixed residence or entered on the list of 
taxes.’ Lastly, at the same epoch, the author of 


European: affairs, but resulting more and’| celebrated pamphlet, reckoning the number and 
more surely every time in a closer drawing | maintaining the unity of the plebeian order, threw 
and riveting of those chains that are forged | out, as an utterance of the opinion which was 


by the delusive theory of an almighty centre, 
—this may be the destiny of France, as it is | 
undoubtedly compatible with the evolution | 
of a stupendous historical record. But we 
should hardly contemplate with unmixed 
pleasure the unfolding of the record: still | 
less could we apply to France, or to any other | 
nation in the same position, the poet's | 
beautiful description of 
** A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown : 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From pr lent to pr lent”’ 

This is the spectacle which Thierry believes 
to have been exhibited in the history of 
the Third Estate, an opinion which will not 
be indorsed by any one who is aware of the 
deceptive nature of the terms “‘self-govern- | 
ment’ and “will of the people.” To these 
the wonder of wonders will be, how it has | 
come to pass that the French, “a great and 
splendid people—a people full of mettle, 
high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and 
perhaps less oppressed by superstition than 
any other in Europe,” have never in their 








vl x quoted in Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation,” | 
Vol. I. 


| almost universal, these three questions and answers, 


‘What is the Tiers Etat ’—Everything. What 
has it been hitherto in the political order!— 
— What does it require ?—To be some- 
thing.’ : 

‘In this respect the order of persons which 
was the instrament of the revolution of 1789, and 
the history of which I endeavour to. trace by 
ascending to its sources, is nothing else than the 
whole nation with the exception of the nobility 
and clergy.” 


Thierry goes on to state, what is amply 
proved in the course of his history, that the 
annals of the Tiers Etat begin long before 
the epoch when the name of Tiers Etat first 
appears as denoting a power in the country. 
Its starting point is the subversion produced 


|in Gaul by the fall of the Roman govern 


ment and the German conquest. Its secon! 
period extends from the sixth to the twelfth 


century, and presents a varied spectacle of 


retrogression and advancement, terminating 
in the grand period of reform—still grander 
had the measures been more real and more 


-lasting—when the free municipalities were 


revived and the royal power reconstituted. 
From this point its course is more simple 
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i re in its progress, through the 

ar the monarehy of the m4 and 
of the absolute monarchy, up to the 
General of 1789. In that great recon- 
jon of the social system the Tiers Etat 
jp France ceased to exist as such, and 
became in consequence a fair subject for 








we political lessons with which Thierry’s 
are crowded are of the deepest sig- 
ies at the present time. And after all, 
when we consider the vastness of the move- 
ments which he was surveying, the intense 
fnterest with which he must have traced the 
movement of all the different 
pranches of society —the Gallo-Roman, 
Gallo-Frank, and Medieval French — and 
watched the manifold inequalities of master 
amd slave, conqueror and conquered, lord 
gad serf, issuing at last in the consolidation 
of a t and sovereign, though an un- 
Rated nation, we can easily excuse that 
ity of vision, which has either obviated 
the necessity of his contemplating the pre- 
sent empire at all in its actual condition, 
or thrown around its phenomena a decep- 
tive coulewr de rose. 








St Augustine. A Biographical Memoir. By 
"Be Rev. John Baillie. (Nisbet) 

“PoachIne on other people’s preserves” is 
becoming a popular line of business, and is 
no longer the besetting sin of statesmen and 
on alone. The plague is begun in 

teligious world. Here, for example, we 
have a Low Churchman writing the life of a 








gaint, a proceeding no less anomalous, to say 

the least of it, than the reforming experi- 

tient of the Conservatives. Nor has the 

ag been any more felicitous in the one 
than in the other; although we must be 

ge understood as laying the failure of 

\ illie, not at the door of his party, but 
his own. 

Mr. Baillie has failed signally in grasping 
the great phenomenon which he had set 
himself to expound. He seems to have 
laboured under the popular delusion among 
biographers of his stamp, that, if you call a 
man by his Christian name in one page and 

‘a his surname in the next, you give positive 
of having mastered his character, 
be the facts of his history, and of having 
established the right to handle your subject 
with a serene and complacent familiarity. To 
nake assurance doubly sure, Mr. Baillie has 
not only playfully interchanged the names of 
“ Aurelius” and “ Augustine,” but has thickly 
wn his pages with little bits—from one to 
@dozen words in length—purporting to be 
teken from Augustine's writings,and figuring 
in all the importance of inverted commas. 
he wish to tell us that Augustine ad- 
vanced in the natural way from infancy to boy- 
hood, the striking fact must be announced as 
follows : “ By sant by, the ‘speechless infant,’ 
Tse into the ‘speaking boy.’” Observe this 
machinery of commas in another | place, 
Where we learn that Augustine disliked 
School: “The ‘reading, writing, and arith- 
metic’ he ‘thinks as great a penalty as any 

’ The ‘ Latin” he ‘loved:’ not the 

its, however, but ‘what the so- 

* grammarians ‘taught’ him.” There 

are greater mysteries in the book, however, 

1 even this mystery of quotation; and 
one is, the author’s own ludicrous flights of 
hombast. It is a curious coincidence that 
Augustine and Pelagius were born in the 


biographer expounds this not very wonderful 
circumstance in his own wonderful style : 

“The same year which gave birth to the infant 
Corsican who was one day to scourge Europe saw 
in another far-distant island of the sea the earliest 
smile of him who was to chain the Gallic eagle to 
the solitary rock of St. Helena. In like manner, 
just as the babe of Thegaste appeared, a mother 
in a lonely cottage in Britain was already nurturing 
a spirit which one day was to scourge the 
Church with one of its deadliest heresies, By and 
by, we shall meet Pelagius on the scene of conflict. 
Meanwhile, we turn aside to the nursling-cham- 
pion whom God was rearing to smite him down.” 

Perhaps some explanation of Mr. Baillie’s 
eccentric language, and his still more 
eccentric methods of thought, may be 
gathered from his poetical predilections, as 
they are largely displayed in the course of 
the memoir. Cowper he quotes occasionally, 
and gathers many mottoes from him; Her- 
bert also is sometimes quoted. But these 
are not the masters from whom a man would 
learn to write mongrel English, and to think 
elaborate nonsense. And accordingly we 
find, that though Mr. Baillie throws an 
occasional garland round the statues of 
Cowper and Herbert, the costliest incense 
of his admiration is reserved for another 
shrine. The inmost devotion of his worship 
is bestowed on M. F. Tupper. In all ima- 
ginable ways this ardent admirer contrives 
to thrust upon us the wise sayings of his 
idol. Often a considerable passage is laid 
upon the page, and there left without note 
or comment. Many more are saddled upon 
“one of our own poets:” and others are 
introduced by the cant phrases “says one,” 
“one remarks,’ “it has been truly said,” 
and so forth. We will only add, as the 
crowning characteristic of this singular work, 
that it is beautifully free from pedantic 
displays of learning, being absolutely and 
entirely unburdened by a single reference 
to the writings of Augustine. A great 
many translations have been made or copied, 
and Trench and Neander furnish a few quo- 
tations to the narrative. But in no case 
that has met our eye has the reference been 
given—one of the gravest offences against 
literary accuracy that can by possibility be 
committed. 

And this is what we are to accept as a 
memorial of the greatest man of the fourth 
century ; a tribute of admiration, ostensibly, 
to a colossal genius, really, to a section of his 
creed which is common also to the creed of 
Mr. Baillie. We would humbly suggest a 
grave doubt of the biographer having ever 
read any one book of the De Civitate well 
through. Still less does he give signs of 
having either studied or sympathised with 
those expositions of Augustine’s character 
which deserve the most reverent attention, 
whether of Bohringer, Bindemann, Neander, 
or Milman. And we are bound to say that 
the most lasting impression left upon our 
minds after the examination of his pages, is 
a most earnest wish that he may abstain 
from a similar act of literary desecration in 


| the case of any other Church Father, most 


of all in the case of Chrysostom. 








A Digest of the Vital Statistics of the 

, European and Native Armies in India. 
By Joseph Ewart, M.D., Bengal Medical 
Service. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

A trmeLy and most valuable contribution to 

the great cause of sanitary reform in the 

army. Taking his stand upon the well- 

known fact, that 75,000 European soldiers at 





same year, just as the two great soldiers, 
Napoleon and Wellington, were. Our 





least will be required to garrison India, and 


that the money value of each of these 
soldiers is at least 100/., Dr. Ewart shows 
that about 3470 soldiers annually fall victims 
to disease, which is either removeable, avoid- 
able, preventible, or mitigable to a very large 
extent, and that the average loss accruing to 
the nation from the defective sanitary 
arrangements in the soldier’s treatment, 
keep, and quarters presents a sum of 
347,0001. He shows farther that it is 
principally owing to the advancement of 
therapeutical science that the mortality 
caused, directly or indirectly, by malaria 
has manifested a considerable diminution in 
modern times; that very little of that 
diminution of mortality has hitherto been 
owing to preventive measures; that there 
are means, easy, simple, and com- 
paratively economical, by the adoption of 
which the abundance of disease might 
be diminished, and the loss of lives 
lessened ; and that, “ whether the saving of 
lives be viewed in connection with the 
concomitant saving of money, or with the 
resultant augmentation of military efficiency, 
it is certain that the government would be a 
gainer by the wide extension of sanitary 
science in practice, which would go further to 
economise the lives of our soldiers than all the 
resources of curative medicine put together.” 
In support of these views, Dr..Ewart quotes 
Sir Alexander Tulloch’s assertion: that, for 
want of a proper officer of health, the armies 
in India from 1815 to 1855 lost, exclusive of 
casualties, about 100,000 men, “the greater 
portion of whose lives might have been 
saved, had better localities been selected for 
military occupation. These 100,000 men re- 
present a capital of ten millions of pounds, 
two-thirds of which might have been saved.” 
Again, seventeen millions of pounds were, 
since 1757, expended upon the Berhampore 
barracks and , saserec for European troops 
in Bengal, which had to be abandoned in 
1835 on account of the unhealthiness of thé 
situation. All the tables compiled with 
great care by Dr. Ewart lead to the conclu- 
sion that a very large proportion of the 
mortality of the army in India, as else- 
where, is preventible, and ought therefore 
to be prevented; and that the commonest 
prudence and humanity to our soldiers is 
the best and most economical policy. 








Petronilla ; and other Poems. By Fredericls 
George Lee. (Bosworth & Harrison.) 


We will set aside the routine method, and 
begin with an unprefaced quotation : 
A LOSS. 
I 


They have buried her here to-day, 
Sink, sun, too joyous and bright, 
They have buried her here to-day, 
Come, deepening grey twilight, 
Stay, lingering grey twilight, 
And afterwards come the night. 


11. 
They have buried her here to-day, 
Sorrow and darkness for me, 
They have buried her here to-day, 
By the broad and unquiet sea, 
By the restless, soothing sea, 
In its wild immensity, 


Itt, 

They have buried her here to-day, 

When my burning tears were shed, 
They have buried her here to-day, 

And my heart grows a as lead, 

My heart grows heavy as lead, 

And my grief is deep for the silent dead. 

| To those who watch our contemporary lite- 
| rature with any sort of attention, it will be 
enough to say that. this little m is de- 
cidedly the best thing in Mr. Lee’s book. 
They will have gathered from that fact the 





chief points both of his strength and his 
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weakness. He is, in the language of two 
centuries ago, a poet “of a sweet note, but 
withal of a feeble pinion.” The correctness 
of his ear, and the melodious ease with 
which he is able to do justice to its sug- 
gestions, prove that he may occupy if he 
chooses a very respectable place among the 
rising poets of the day. But the vigour of 
thought which is necessary to raise such a 
writer above mere respectability, is either not 
yet developed in him, or not forthcoming 
at all. If it should make its appearance as 
an element in Mr. Lee’s next effort, we feel 
confident that his conception of poetry will 
have altered in one important respect. We 
do not say that he will have discarded his 
tone of adoration to the Virgin Mary; 
which, however singular in an English 
an, is not at all at variance with 
poetical truth, But he will have ceased to 
make poetry the vehicle of that despicable 
weakness of thought, which can regard the 
—— or absence of so much ecclesiastical 
ecoration as a prime requirement in the 
Christian faith. 

We ought to add that Mr. Lee’s poem, 
“The Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne,” is by 
far the best we have seen on that somewhat 
hackneyed subject. This poem won the 
Newdegate Prize at Oxford in 1854. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Siberts Wold ; or, Cross Purposes. By the 
Author of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 
(Simpkin & Marshall.) This is one of those 

rovoking books where all manner of evil arises 

m the want of candour and straightforwardness. 
Lilly and Arthur love each other, but, being 
= in a novel, take every pains to make their 
ove appear indifference or worse: whereupon 
Lilly accepts jovial, wild, unsteady Frank ; and 
the lame, studious, virtuous Arthur, after a short 
time of mourning, marries heroic Constance 
instead. Lilly's grief at an illness which befals 
him, while she is away on her wedding tour, 
reveals the whole secret to her husband, and very 
nearly mars their happiness for life; but when 
things are at their worst—when Lilly is pale and 
fading, Frank fretful and on the lak of bad 
courses—a dear little homestead angel, Aunt 
Anne, goes to stay with them, and mends all the 
fractures—restoring health, happiness, virtue, and 
serenity, somewhat as an old-time fairy might 
have e. Indeed, there are two of these 
‘wonderful aunts, each young lady having one to 
heme, with ide ication we hol: to . a fatal 
defect in art. 6 book will please many. It is 
Joos Dapgeeerae full of religious allusions, and of 

ed anti-evangelical Icanings : its purpose is 
good, the characters lightly drawn, and the story 
as interesting to young ladies as love stories 
generally are. It is some of the ‘milk for babes,” 
80 liberally supplied to us in modern fiction ; but 
the milk is pure and wholesome, and it would be 
ungenerous to insist too much on the amount of 
water mixed in with it. 

The New Apostles, (James Blackwood.) This 
is an interesting exposé of the curious system 
which bears the name of Edward Irving. We are 
disposed to think the author a little deficient in 
candour, as he certainly is in verbal accuracy. 
His constant reference to Canon Stanley under the 
name of “Stanly,” is acase in point. He has, 
however, collected and furnished in a convenient | 
ne a great deal of information relating to 
the history, doctrines, and practices of Irvingism. 
The following curious extract, detailing an expe- 
rience in speaking with ‘unknown tongues,” is 
gene by the author from the pamphlet of a 

r. Robert Baxter (London, 18338) : 





“Whilst sitting at home, a mighty power came upon 
me, but for a considerable time no impulse to utterance. | 
& sentence in French was vividly set before my | 
and under an impulse to utterance was spoken. | 

Then in a little time sentences in Latin were in like 
manner uttered, and, with short intervals, sentences in | 





many other languages, judging from the sound and the 
different exercise of the enunciating organs. 

“My wife, who was with me, declared some of them 
to be Italian and Spanish; the first she can read and 
translate, the second she knows but little of. In this case 
she was not able to interpret nor retain the words as they 
were uttered. All the time of these utterances I was 
greatly tried in mind. After the first sentence an — 
to utterance continued on me, and most painfully I re- 
strained it, my conviction being that until something was 
set before me to utter I ought not to yield my tongue to 
utterance. Yet I was troubled by the doubt what could 
the impulse mean if I were not to yield to it? Under 





the trial I did yield my tongue for a few moments, but 
the utterance broke from me seemed so discordant 
that I concluded i without words given was 


ec 

a temptation, and I restrained it, except as words were 
given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes single words 
were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I could 
neither recognise the words nor sentences as any lan- 
guage I knew, except those which were French or Latin.” 

True Womanhood. Memorials of Eliza Hessel. 
By Joshua Priestley. (Hamilton & Adams.) 
Hliza Hessel was a young woman in the middle 
class of society, possessed of strong intellectual 
tastes and a lively poetical sensibility. She died 
unmarried, in January, 1858, at the early age of 
twenty-nine; but had lived long enough to 
triumph over the ordinary difficulties which lie in 
the way of all literary aspirants, and to find in an 
unremitting devotion to the obvious duties 
of home a satisfaction for which literature 
could form no substitute, but to which it still 
continued to be a welcome supplement. Her 
portrait (which forms the frontispiece) entirely 
agrees with the impression made by a perusal of 
her letters. She was an able, sterling, but 
thoroughly self-controlled woman, and she looked 
it. We could wish the biographer’s style had been 
less cutand dried, and formed more on Miss Hessel’s 
own model. But the book is full of interest, and 
deserves a wide circulation. 


Lilias. A Tale for the Young. By a Lady. 
(Nisbet.) ‘*A Lady” is a capital narrator of 
children’s ways and doings. All children, girls 
especially, will like her book, which seems to be 
the pleasantest of all possible religious tales. 


Woman's Sphere and Work. A Book for Young 
Women. By William Landels, Minister of 
Regent’s Park Chapel. (Nisbet.) This is the 
second edition of a capital book of good advice, 
addressed to young women in all imaginable cir- 
cumstances of life. Woman married and un- 
married ; woman in the performance of domestic 
duties, or in the exercise of more extended rela- 
tions ; woman as wife and mother and sister, as 
governess, as domestic servant, as ‘an employé in 
houses of business,—woman in all these capa- 
cities is addressed from a high religious ground, 
and with a very great deal of practical insight and 
serviceable common sense. 

Sermons Preached in Westminster. By the Rev. 
C. F. Secretan, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) This isa 
useful volume of ical divinity. Apart from 
its own merits, it deserves encouragement, as 
the profits are to be given in aid of the Build- 
ing Fund of a Middle School in the important 
district of Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster. 

Lifes Morning. By the Author of ‘‘ Life’s 
Evening.” (Religious Tract Society.) A pious 
and pa manual of advice to youn 
men and women. It is pleasantly written, an 
interspersed with anecdotes. 


Ruth ; a Chapter in Providence. By the Rev. 
John Cumming, D.D., &c. (Hall & Virtue.) This 
treatise has won the admiration of a noble lady, 
and has been dedicated to her. It is reasonable 
to pe re therefore, that many more ladies will 
be added to the list of approving readers. And 
the book will deserve their favour, as being a 
quiet and not unsuggestive exposition of a noble 
and universally popular character. 


A Simple Interpretation of The Revelation. By 
Henry Wentworth Monk. (Tallant.) Whoever 
wishes to examine a masterpiece of irrational 
interpretation should read Mr. Monk’s book. It 
is true that there is only a difference of de; 
between his want of scientific method, and the 
same want in nine out of ten among his brother 
expositors. But, however often it may be neglected 
and even ignored, it is only now and then that 
science gets thrown to the winds in the way in 





which this “ simple interpreter” has thrown jf, 

He sees with unerring distinctness in the “ seyen 

heads” of the dragon a sevenfold uence of 
overnment at Rome: kings, consuls, dictato 
ecemvirs, military tribunes, emperors, and 

We strongly advise Mr. Monk to look out for 

some ‘‘ simple interpretation” of the facts of 

Roman History. 

Reden iiber Freimaureret an denkende Nicht 
mourer, (Williams & Norgate.) It is well for 
the author of these ‘‘Speeches on Freemasonry 
addressed to thinking Non-Masons,” that he chose 
to print rather than to orally deliver his effusions, 
No auditory on earth would have borne the in- 
fliction ; and long before the conclusion of the 
first ‘‘speech” the unctuous and meaningless 
words of the speaker would have been addressed 
to empty benches. He admits that he has no 
authority or mission to speak for or on behalf of 
the Freemasons ; but he is confident that his 
— is to be found among the most educated of 

is own, and of all other nations. The ideas sub- 
mitted to this most educated public are a migh 
maze, utterly without a plan. ‘‘ And on thish 
too, there can be no doubt that religion, in its 
most general species-idea, consequently everywhere 
and always, is something essentially gene 
either in the sense that it belongs to a whole 
people or tribe as undivided property, so that in- 
dividual creation, or peculiar separate meani 
vanishes before it, or in the other (sense) that 
individual man finds the general in himself and 
= it without himself that he may, with all 

is peculiarities and separate im humbly 
submit himself to it.” This is a fair specimen of 
the sort of twaddle which fills above two hundred 
pages; and well may the speaker, on the last 

age, thank his imaginary audience for their 
‘*attention and perseverance !” 

The last volume of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s 
‘* Standard Library ” is Julia Kavanagh’s tale of 
Nathalie. A more judicious selection could not 
have been made. e series, as it advances, 
realises our first impressions, that it will be one 
of lasting celebrity. 

Messrs. Routledge have issued the second part 
of their [Ulustrated Natural History. The descrip- 
tions by Mr. Wood, the able editor, are given ir 
a most popular style. They are crowded with 
information, if we may so speak. And the illus- 
trations are striking in character and perfect in 
execution. 

The first part of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers’s 


Encyclopedia, based on the latest edition of the 


German Conversations-Lexicon, has just 
completed. It is brought down, in the course of 
64 closely-printed s, to the word ‘‘ Affghan- 
istan,” and the articles are written with all the 
care and fullness that distinguish all Messrs. 
Chambers’s publications. 

A volume of the Election Statutes and the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, edited by My, W. H. Cooke, has 
just been published by Mr. Mt It is a very 
timely publication for agents, candidates, voters, 
and returning officers, equally useful in the pend- 
ing elections and in subsequent proceedings. By 
‘*subsequent proceedings ” of course we mean in 
the election committees of the House of Commons ; 
for, much as we resi our fellow-voters, we have 
not sufficient confidence in their self-denial and 
their independence to believe they will be held 
uniformly to have chosen the right man for-the 
right place. : 

essrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. have just 
issued the British Oatalogue of Books Published 
during the Year 1858. It includes new editions, 
reprints, and pamphlets, and it is arranged in two 
parts. In the first we have short titles or index 
to author and subject in one alphabet, and in the 
second the full titles, in the chronological order of 
publication, and numbered p ively. From 
this second part we learn that last year the 
number of works published, including reprints, 
was 4458, or, in round numbers, about 100 per 
week. There is also a complete list of American 
importations. The work is invaluable to biblio- 
graphers, great 


and small. ‘ 
8 the end of the month approaches we begin 
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ive the Magazines for May. The first that 

Br eene to ate. Blackwood. There are three 
articles in this number which ought to be read. 
The first is that on “‘ Popular Literature,” the 
icular branch on which the writer has exer- 
cised his powers being Tracts. We by no means 
with all of his doctrines, but they are sup- 

ed by asort of clever good-humoured irony 
that will make them felt in many quarters. The 
‘second article is the ‘‘ Tidings from Turin,” 
hich, though written in ignorance of the alleged 
coalition between France and Russia, shows extra- 
ordinary foresight in the writer. And the last is 
the “‘ Appeal to the Country,” in which as good 
literary service is rendered to Lord Derby as ever 
ic writer gave to a responsible minister. At 
last moment we have received several other 
ines ; but they must stand over till next 


Received: Shall the Bible Lie under a Ban in 
India? A Sketch of Every Day Life, by a Mother, 
(Simpkin) ; and An Ode to the Memory of Shake- 
speure, by J. A. Langford (Hidson, Birmingham). 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


TuE 23rd Annual Meeting-of the Art Union 
of London was held at the New Adelphi theatre, 
on Tuesday. From the bin eb of the Council 
it appeared that the subscription for 1858 
amounted to 15,210/., being an increase of nearly 

6007. on that of the previous year, and higher 

that of any year since 1847. This success is 

go doubt in a great measure due to the attractive 
Ricscter of the engraving presented to the 
subscribers. For a future year, it was announced 
that ‘the Council have commissioned Mr. Will- 
more, A.E.R.A., to produce a plate in his best 
anner after Turner’s picture of Italy,”—that 
mown as ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ the 


‘poblest of all Turner’s works of this class, and 


consummation of his skill in imaginative 
ype. The Council and the subscribers may 

Well be congratulated on their choice alike of 
t and engraver. We trust they will use 
best efforts to secure good impressions for 
ordinary guinea subscribers—a matter of 

no small difficulty in a work of the ‘size and 
cy of execution which this is to be. 
The following is a list of the principal prizes, 
the persons named being entitled to select from 


_ any of the public exhibitions a work of art of the 


ue placed against their names :—2002. W. Dixon, 
Gran‘ : 150/.-G. Tunnicliffe, Willoughbridge, 
Market Drayton : 1002. J. Domone, Christchurch : 
751. J. Laver, Offord Road; G. Rigden, Canter- 
bury : 607. J. Arnold, Fareham ; D. Bridges, New 
Orleans ; W. N. Crowder, Adelaide ; W. Redcliffe, 
oe eet, Liverpool: 407. T. Gregory, Judd 
; A. C. Mac Watt, New Amsterdam ; G. 
Dover Place; A. Rosling, Reigate; W. 

rip Blandford ; J. Whittaker, Chorley: 30/. 
F. B. Adams, jun., Beckenham; H. Allonby, 
Aiclphi; Mrs. J. Bland, Halifax; J. T. R. 
Burroughs, Lee ; F. De Winton, Aldershott ; J. 
Ford, Wolverhampton ; R. Goff, Henrietta Street ; 
J. F. Jackson, Borough ; Mrs. F. W. M ‘Gregor, 
Liverpool; S. Riles, Plaistow; C. P. Symonds, 
irk. There were further a dozen 25/. 
prizes, and a large number 20/., 15/., and 10/7. in 
value, besides the prizes of bronzes, parian 
statuettes, photographs, &c. Among the prize- 
holders were residents in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Geelong, Hobart Town, and other parts of 
our eraneteen possessions, India, the United 


- States, 


The 11th Annual Exhibition of Inventions, 
which bpeaed to the public on Monday at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, will 
well repay a visit. Articles from the most 


_tomplex to the most simple, for the preservation 


and for the destruction of human life, for supply- 
ing the necessities, and administering to the 
comforts, and humouring the whims of man, are 


here brought er by their inventors for the 
Inspection of the interested and the curious. 


Under Engineering, Mining, Railway mechanism, 
&c., we have new forms or improvements in old 
ones in boilers, grates, heat-diffusers, gauges, 








safety-valves, spring buffers, high-pressure piston 
meters, safety lamps, also ‘indestructible 
wheels” for ordinary street traffic—a promising 
title for cab masters—and many other ‘ notions” 
of a more or less technical character. One of the 
inventions which most concern the public in this 
department is Whitworth’s releasing railway 
signal, an ingenious contrivance, by which, with- 
out any very complex or costly addition to the 
present arrangements, it would be impossible for 
an engine driver to pass the signal-post when 
marking danger without discharging a fog signal, 
and sounding the steam whistle on his own engine. 
Under Machinery and Mechanical Appliances, 
is shown the Indian Cotton Gin, sent by the 
Manchester Cotton Supply Association, in order 
‘*that persons in London may have an opportunity 
of seeing its working,” the Association having 
offered premiums for an improved gin, not too 
complex or expensive, for use by the natives of 
India. Besides this there are in this department, 
sewing machines ; planing machines ; brick and 
pottery kilns and machinery; machinery for 
making aérated-bread ; self-registering weighing 
machines ; and a great variety of labour-saving 
apparatus and tools. Under naval and military 
appliances are shown not only Captain Norton’s 
“*Liquid-fire rifle-shell,” which may perchance 
play a great part in coming contests, and 
audsley’s breach-loading gun, but field surgery 
conveyances, travelling cooking apparatus, im- 
proved tents, and other matters which evince the 
greater care we now take to preserve our own 
soldiers’ lives, as well as to destroy our enemies. 
But there are besides in this section the life-boat 
of the excellent Life Boat-Institution, apparatus 
for saving life at sea, new diving dresses ; groynes 
for resisting the encroachment of the sea, anchors, 
propellers, &c. The most elegant invention in 
this last branch is Hewitt’s ‘‘ Feathering Screw,” 
which by a novel but exceedingly simple and 
ingenious contrivance enables the feathers 
of a steamer’s screw to be instantly set 
at any angle; placed at the line of least 
resistance, so as to save lifting the screw 
when the vessel is under sail; or turned in a 
moment so as to act as a powerful break in case 
of apprehended collision or danger; and, if a 
feather be broken, permits its removal or replace- 
ment without the troublesome and costly process 
of redocking. The Admiralty have had it ‘under 
consideration ;” and as they have not gone be- 
yond that stage, it may be that there are objec- 
tions to its use, which the model does not suggest 
to the non-professional eye: be that as it may, 
there are points about it which should commend 
it to the careful examination of the mechanician. 
Under the head of Philosophical Apparatus are 
shown Professor Hughes’s Roman type print- 
ing electric telegraph, telegraphic cables, Whit- 
worth’s remarkable ‘‘ quantity battery,” a self- 
registering thermometer for deep-sea soundings, 
tangible arithmetic for the blind, &c. In Agricul- 
tural a we have Hall’s steam-plough 
and implement gear, Samuelson’s self-raking 
reaping machine, Boyd’s ingenious lawn-mower, 
in which the knives are cleaned as they revolve, 
root-cutters, &c. Then, under Sanitary and 
Domestic Appliances there is enough to set Pater- 
familias on curing or replacing without delay and 
without question, all the smoky chimneys, un- 
comfortable stoves, unpleasant drains, blinds that 
won't draw down, locks that are unsafe, baths 
that are out of order, machines that won’t wash. 
And, finally, under Miscellanea are placed some- 
thing less than a century of inventions, which 
defied all the Society's powers of classification, 
ranging from a baby’s perambulator and a ballot- 
ing-booth, to a transforming baking-dish, an 
“elliptic metron,” and a poison-bottle, that won’t 
permit more than a drop or two to flow at a time, 
and thus renders accidental poisoning almost im- 
possible. Altogether it is undoubtedly a good 
exhibition, full as the Society’s rooms permit, and 
one that those who take an interest in the pro- 
ss of the mechanical arts should not fail to see. 

he rooms built for the temporary accommoda- 
tion of the Turner and Vertes collections, 
adjoining the Sheepshanks Gallery at South 
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Kensington, have this week been opened to the 
public, in order to display the prize drawings of the 
students in the schools of the Department of Art. 
The rooms themselves are seven in number, of 
moderate dimensions, and making no architectural 
display. The building is a plain brick structure, 
oe for use, not ornament, Although for 
its immediate purpose it is a tem tui ding, 
it is unlikely that it will be pull rans when the 
collections are removed to the National Gallery, 
and a little more architectural character might 
erhaps have been judiciously imparted to it. 
ighting, a modification of the principle adopted 
in the Sheepshanks Gallery, appears to be 
tolerably effective in the smaller rooms, but the 
ends of the long room will, we think, be found ill 
adapted for the display of pictures. Six of the 
rooms have the walls of a dull green, while the 
long room is of a deep maroon. How the rooms 
will answer their purpose, will be seen when the 
pictures are hung ; the present exhibition affords 
no criterion, as the drawings are placed om 
screens at some distance from the walls. The 
pao ae on = Poa not a 
of the students at the South Kensin 
and the Female School, Gower treat, but those 
also of the other metropolitan and provineish 
schools in connection with the department of 
Science and Art. On the whole they can hardly 
be deemed satisfactory. They shew that the 
students are becoming neat copyists, but they 
show little more. hh the works of students. 
appointed to masterships, and in training as 
teachers, there is a good deal of bravura execution, 
and some imitative skill, but we miss the pre- 
cision and play of the French draughtsman, and 
see little evidence of original power. The medal 
drawings of the ordinary male students of the 
South Kensington School show in many instances 
a clean firm line in outline copying, and also in 
drawing from the round; and the same may be 
said of the female students generally in flower 
drawing, and of one or two from statues. _ On the 
whole, however, there is more of promise in the 
female school at Gower Street than that at South 
Kensington, and certainly in artistic feeling themale 
students of the school at St. Martin’s exceed those 
of any other school in the metropolis. In the 
provinces Nottingham seems to one of the 
most promising ; Sheffield shows a sense of local 
wants in the drawings of knives and plated 
ware; Bristol has some pattern designs ; 
Manchester hardly what we might ex rom 
the inducements and appliances of that city; 
Liverpool a very r display; Southampton 
some good figure and flower drawings ; Worcester, 
Stoke, and Bolton have each two or three excel- 
lent designs; Warrington has some tolerable 
copies, and so we might go on to Devonpo 
and Penzance, in each of which towns there ap- 
ane to be a diligent band of art students. Ire- 
and also is represented, and not unworthily by a 
selection of drawings from Waterford. But the 
result of the whole is a renewal of the often ex- 
pressed doubt, whether the system of teaching at 
South Kensington and the affiliated schools is. 
likely to create a national school of true orna- 
mental artists. 

A colossal figure of ‘Victory,’ by Baron Maro- 
chetti, is now being fixed in the grounds of 
Apsley House. It was intended by the sculptor 
to form the crowning figure of his design for the 
monument to the Duke of Wellington. ‘ Victory” 
is seated in a somewhat constrained attitude, the 
right leg being raised in order to support the arm 
on which her head is rested, while the left leg 
hangs down. The figure is, however, unquestion- 
ably a very grand one. The profile is remarkably 
fine, but the full face has rather too much of the 
French classical type. Its erection at Apsley 
House may, we suppose, be taken as a prepara- 
tory step towards the attempt to obtain a reversal 
of Lord John Manners’s decision the 
execution of the monument ; if so, let us b- 
that there will be no new sculptor appointed - 
out a fair endeavour being made to enlist the very 
highest native talent in a preliminary trial. 

essrs. Banks and Barry who won the first prize 
in the Government competition for the Foreign 
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Office, but whose design was set aside by Lord | 


John Manners for that. of Mr. G. G. Scott, have 
rather singularly been selected without competi- 
tion by that eecentric art-authority to design the 
new building to be erected on the site of Burling- 
fon House for the Royal and other Scientific 
Societies. The Royal Academy have, however, 
appointed Sir C. Barry to design their portion of 
the new building which is to face Piccadilly. 

The (Old) Society of Painters in Water-Colours 

open their exhibition on Monday. 

The valuable library of the Horticultural 
Society is:about to be dispersed under the hammer 
of Messrs: Sotheby & Wilkinson. We need not 
inquire into the causes of an event which we 
cannot but regret ; but we may remark that such 
an extensive, or a more complete, series of works 
en Botany, Horticulture, and Agriculture, is not 
likely to be again collected very speedily. The 
catalogue includes 985 different works, some of 
great interest and rarity. There is Sibthorp’s 
“Flora Greea,” in 10 volumes, containing 966 
vom a A coloured engravings. The following 
poeeiae rom the catalogue, respecting this work, 
is of bibliographical interest : ‘‘ One of the very 
few original copies in existence. This magnificent 
a was defrayed from funds bequeathed 

r the purpose by Dr. Sibthorp, aided by the 
subseriptions of about thirty subscribers. As the 
printing and colouring of each volume cost con- 
siderably more than the price charged, only fifty 
copies were worked off for the original subscribers, 
who gradually diminished until of the last three 
volumes only twenty-eight copies were coloured. 
The original cost of each copy was 2507.” There 
isalso a magnificent series of botanical drawings, 
including those of Bauer, which were expressly 
executed for the Society in water-colours. It is 
to be hoped that the greater portion of the draw- 
ings may be secured for the public. The sale com- 
mences next Monday, and it will occupy four days. 


The premises recently erected in Stationers’ 
Hall Court are to be occupied by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., shortly after Midsummer. 

Mr. J, H. Parker’s. third volume of ‘‘ Domestic 
Architecture” is onthe eve of publication. Mr. 
Parker is now in Italy, investigating the history 
of Gothic architecture in that country, accom- 
panied by M. Bouet, an accomplished French 
artist. 

: The Horticultural Socicty are applying for twenty 

acres out of the forty-six acres belonging to the 
Commissioners at South Kensington, asa dress- 
ground in which to hold their fées. The re- 
mainder will be arranged for the reception of a 
building for the Exhibition of 1861. Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, A.R.A., has been directed to make a 
general plan for laying out the ground. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


Paris, 27th April. 
Ir would appear that I was not premature in 
my predictions, when I said last week that pro- 
bably artistic diversions here would be put.a stop 
to by war. We are about soon to be plunged 
into it ; and how England can, with any honour, 
be kept out of the complication, it is very hard to 
discover. The future generalship of his Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon III. is looked upon with 
very diverse appreciation. A gentleman who is just 
come from London, and who has been. long in- 
timate with the Duke de Malakoff (who, indeed, 
served under the Marshal’s orders in Algeria), 
relates that, but a very few days back, the hero 





of the Malakoff said to him: ‘‘ Well, we shall 
need praying for, if that master of ours (the 
Emperor) is to be our commander-in-chief!” I 
must say that no one is particularly sanguine 
about.the military genius of any of the superior 
officers who are about to take upon themselves 
the responsibilities of command in the new Italian 
campaign. Plon-Plon, at the head of the Imperial 
Guard, immediately under the orders of his 
gicrious cousin, does not seem very reassuring ; 
neither, after what passed at Sebastopol, does 
Canrobert. appear to possess those qualities of | 


| subside through forty days of bad weather, during 
| which they are ‘‘clearing” all the while. We are 


requisites of a commander in such a contest as | 
the one about to. begin. MacMahon and Trochu 
are the only generals on. whom everybody would 
be ready to pin their faith, and these two are just 
the very two whom the imperial government 
suspects (rightly or wrongly) of being least steadily 
attached to its fortunes. The former is a decided 
Legitimist, the latter a resolute Orleanist inclined 
to the fusion. Both are notorious for their talents 
and for their opposition to Bonapartist despotism. 

It is probable that M. de Persigny in London, re- 
placing Pélissier, will endeavour to bring us back to 
some sort of sympathy for Louis Napoleon. At 
all events he will leave no stone unturned to pre- 
serve peace between France and England ; a most 
laudable enterprise, but which, however, must 
not go the length of hoodwinking us, and taking 
usin. There can be no blessing equal to that of 
preserving neutrality in the ensuing struggle, 
none for which every man ought to be so ready to 
make every sacrifice except one—our honour and 
our position. We can afford to lose everything 
for peace, except our prestige. If we go too far 
and allow these people here to suppose that we 
shall submit to anything rather than draw our 
sword, we may be defeating our own ends, and 
permitting hopes which will, instead of circum- 
scribing the duration of the war, only contribute 
to render it indefinite. People here in France 
have begun to know what is the value of the 
Times, and to be aware that it expresses almost 
always the feeling of the nation ; it is, therefore, 
I think, not quite patriotic to let such an uncom- 
promising love of peace be apparent, as may pro- 
voke erroneous conclusions as to our strength and 
courage. Men here, who are by no means of the 
anti-English party, say to you now: ‘‘ Why, 
according to the Times, there is nothing you will 
not accept and thank God for, so long as you are 
kept from fighting.” This is not quite a comfort- 
able feeling to give our neighbours, because, letting 
alone that it is a disparaging one,—it helps, as 
I said before, our enemies to come to false con- 
clusions, and, from a security we shall ourselves 
have contributed to create, to indulge in an 
obstinacy they would otherwise perhaps have 
modified. 

The judgments of the jury who sat in com- 
mission on the pictures for the present Salon, at 
the Palais del Industrie, have given rise to a 
number of small private exhibitions that are 
furnishing no slight matter of amusement to the 
petits journauz. The principal cause of exclusion 
of a certain number of paintings was, I am 
shocked to say, neither more nor less than 
‘‘Impropriety.” And I am still more mortified 
to be obliged to confess that some of the excluded 
individuals actually belong to the fairer and more 

roper sex. One lady, a paintress of great talent, 
y name Mdme. O’Connell, invites all Paris to 
come and inspect her painting of ‘Eve tempted by 
the Evil One,’ in order that all Paris may with its 
own eyes see, and then register the fact that her 
picture is not ‘‘improper.” The best thing said 
on the subject has been said by Mdme. de V., 
who, on reading Mdme. O’Connell’s appeal, 
exclaimed: ‘‘I dare say it isn’t improper at all, 
only proper women can’t go to see whether it is 
so or not” (les femmes honnétes ne peuvent pas y 
aller voir), thus, at all events condemning the 
subject, if not the precise way in which it is 
treated. It is evident that Mdme. O'Connell 
cannot have attired her heroine in crinolines, but 
then, why did she choose for her chaste pencil 
and brush a lady who lived so very long not 
**avant le déluge,” but avant les cages ? 

Apropos to crinolines ; it is pretty nearly certain 
they are going out. They are doing so gradu- 
ally, somewhat after the fashion of the heavens on 
St. Swithin’s day, which, if they burst in a storm, 


clearing too of crinolines, but it is slowly. At 
present we are abandoning them homeeopathically, 
similia similibus, and by the power of petticoats. 
Ladies, in order to supersede crinolines, put thirty 
or forty yards of stuff into the petticoat that a 


initiative and coup dil, which are the first | 





cage made ample with half the quantity. 





‘“Madame la. Marquise,” used to say the Ab, 
Gobelin to Madame-de Maintenon, yy i ror 
the volume of your petticoats.” Her reply to her 
ghostly father always was, that the petticoats were 
of common stuffs,—but they were so vast that' the 
actually filled the confessional. ‘‘Ces vastes jupes - 
was his expression. And at this identical moment 
Parisian ladies are all more or less in the cop. 
dition of Mdme. de Maintenon; they are 
wrapped in ‘‘vast” petticoats, in order, gs 


they, to get rid of crinolines and cages, Their’ 


will be done, say I for one; for though, on g 
windy day one may run some risk of being abgo- 
lutely buried alive in the enormous lot of sail the 
lady on one’s arm may carry, still we shall esca 
the far more disagreeable danger of having one’s 
legs covered with bruises from the perpetual 
knocks inflicted on them by her steel hoops. 

I anticipate, however, a wondrous fall in all 
minor frivolities, from the fact of the war. People 
are living here from hand to mouth, and have been 
doing so for several years past ; but, in imitation of 
those who govern them, they have all somehow or 
other made a splash ; whereas now, when the head 
of the firm will have to take good care of himself, 
and mind he does not get turned out of his house 
and home, the others of all degree connected with 
the establishment will also have to look about 
them, and bethink them of retrenching. To be 
sure, a volume might be written upon the pitch 
whereto frivolous expenditure has been carried in 
this country ; and if the war did nothing worse 
than stick a pin into the vast balloon of national 
vanity and ostentation, it would be as near to a 
good as to an evil. Things have come to such a 
pass, that France must be ruined by wastefulness, 
if not ruined by war. 





Vienna, April 25. 
It may seem strange that, the day after the 
time allotted to Turin by Vienna has expired, I 


should sit down to write you an account of the 


musical events of the belligerent capital, and will 
perhaps strike political men rather, as the 
announcement of the steps taken this winter by 
the Parmesan government to satisfy the people 
struck a politician of that state. One of the chief 
ministers, at the time when great reforms were 
expected, informed him they had at last dis- 
covered a plan to satisfy all parties: they had 
voted a considerable sum for a new prima donna, 
I have perhaps a better excuse than the minister 
in question, that I get most of my information 
about politics from. the — papers, not being 
a guest in the ‘gilded saloons” of Count Buol- 
Schauenstein. 

The Italian opera season opened on the Ist of 
April with Norma, and re-opened to day, after 
Passion-Week, with the Italiani in Algiert. Con- 
sidering that the prices are no higher than the 
prices in Italian theatres, the company must be 
considered very good. The supply of prime 
donne seems inexhaustible. I have been three 
nights, having only arrived in Vienna towards 
the twelfth performance, and each night has 
viewed a new prima donna. Mdme. Lafon, from 
Venice, has made the most sensation apparently, 
especially in Norma—the others are Mdme. 
Charton-Demeur, whom I have not yet. heard ; 
Mdme. Stefanone, who sang in Mosé, and Mdme. 
Brambilla-Manilli, who was [sabella in to-night’s 
Italiana. We have four tenors, I believe. I have 
heard three, Carrion, Bettini, and Swift, the last 
an Englishman who has been singing about Italy 
for the last two years at least, and with consider- 
able success. I have not heard him as yet in any 
important part, so I can scarcely judge of his 
merits. Carrion is familiar to me as having sung 
this Carnival at Turin, and the laurels won there 
have by no means hindered his winning new ones 
here to-night in the part of Lindoro. The bey 
was represented by Sig. Everardi with consider- 
able merit, and Messer Taddeo by Zucchini, the 
basso comico. The revival of such an opera would 
be worthy of more praise, had it not been so recent 
at Paris as to take away the merit of originality ; 
still, it is one for which I am most grateful, as 
affording so striking a relief from the general run 


’ of Trovatores and Traviatas. In the aria of the 
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Fe 
had the prudence to substitute gloria for 
as it would seem strange the day that war 
uglit to be declared against Italy for a cantatrice 
diCamera di Sua Maésta Imperiale Reale Aus- 
friaca to say, ‘“‘Think of your country, and 
intrep idly perform your duty; remember that 
Italy has more than once seen shine the example 
of courage and valour.” 
Passion-Week was entirely a repose. Palm 
Sunday, however, gave an excellent concert of the 
-Akademie, consisting chiefly of unaccompa- 
music, in which were to be noticed and com- 
mended Mendelssohn’s Spriiche, Palestrina’s Tene- 
bree factee sunt, Mozart’s Ave Verwm, and Handel's 
Tenth Hymn. Almost all the pieces were 
choruses, and almost perfect in execution. The 
same evening Handel’s Samson was performed in 
the Hof Theater, well as regards the chorus and 
some of the solo singers, but somewhat deficient 
inthe tenor. The church music of Vienna is dis- 
appointing, that of St. Stephen’s especially. So 
barges church requires a greater’ body of voices, 
more powerful instruments. The only feature 
of the Mass on Easter Day, there, was the Halle- 
lujah Chorus. 





Florence, April 24. 

The die is cast.. This day’s telegram carries us 
gut of the regions of speculation into those of fact, 
orrather launches us upon a sea of speculation 
far wider and vaster. General Guilay, we are 
told, has sent an ultimatum to Piedmont. She 
must disarm or——. Now she will not 
disarm, and the alternative, whatever it is to be, 
co ng a great event for the future fortunes of the 


If Piedmont is to succeed it will of course be 
through the aid and assistance of France, and we 
ate not to suppose that the aid thus accorded is to 
go quite unrewarded. Frenchmen, indeed, tell 
us in their reviews and newspapers, that of all 
European nations theirs is the only one which 
presents the spectacle of unbought philanthropy ; 
that’ the mission of France is the redress of 
gtievances, to repress tyrannies, and elevate 
suffering nationalities. Let us be pardoned if we 
take these pretensions with some qualification. 
The occupation of Ancona under the Bourbons, 
and the present occupation of Rome, are somewhat 
unfortunate illustrations of this generous policy 
when applied to Italy. That great redresser of 
wrongs, the first Napoleon, too, created a kingdom 
6f Btruria, and called his own son King of Rome ; 
somewhat significant facts to be remembered in 
— of a successor who tells us that he also 

a “destiny,” which is to ‘‘ carry out the will 
of his uncle.” 

The success of Piedmont—the fullest and most 
ample success—would then be very far indeed 
from settling the ‘Italian difficulty.” | Were 
Ttaly herself equal to the task of her own libera- 
tion, there would be ample reason for all those 

é hopes, with which her patriots regard 
their cause ; but it is precisely because she is not 
equal to. such an effort, that all this danger is to 
be ernie. The Italians say however, 
“Well, be it as you say, the worst evil is a 

ge of masters, and the French are less in- 
tolerable than the Austrians.” It would not be 
very difficult to show how groundless is this 
assertion, and how little past history can sustain 
it. Assuming it to be true, we come to the 
question so really important to ourselves, which 
of the two nations should we prefer to see in the 
Protectorate of Italy? The Italians are, | am 
aware, very indignant with us for treating the 
Matter in this fashion; they inveigh loudly 
nst our insular narrow-mindedness, our selfish 
ews, and contrast us with that generous France 
$0 ready to spend men and millions in their 
cause. The comparison, as they draw it, is by no 
means flattering, and the “nation of shop- 
eepers” comes out of the estimate with little 
veason for vanity. And yet we cannot help 
coming back to the same obstinate question. If 
there must be a foreign master in Italy, which 
‘Will be the least damaging to our interest—which 


donna towards the end of the second act, | 


l 


Tn a former letter to you I hinted at that per- 
sistent policy which since the Crimean war France 
has ever followed, placing herself in contrast with |, 
England, and leaving other countries to pronounce |} 
from which of the two nations they will receive 
their notions of civilisation and progress, and: to 
which attach their future destiny. Had the pres- |) 
tige of England been what it once was, had her }' 
navies held, as they once did, the undisputed 
supremacy of the seas, this game of France might 
have been far less successful ; but we have fallen 
upon evil days. 

In the little state from which I write, we were 
once everything, and now we are utterly powerless ; 
the very fact of our coldness with France has 
destroyed the last remnant of our influence, and 
they treat us as cavalierly as they might do 
Denmark or Saxony. The redress of a grievance, 
or the compensation for an injury, are in vain 
demanded, and an English envoy at the Pitti 
is a mere uniform the more in a court 
ceremonial. With much apparent tranquillity 
on the surface, events here are hastening 
onward to a crisis, The government of the 
Grand Duke is evidently doomed, and _ his 
last chance would be abdication in favour of the 
Crown-Prince, who could, with dignity, adopt 
those reforms which would be impossible to his 
father. It-was always asserted, that come what 
might, the army would be true to the dynasty. 
An occurrence which took place yesterday is the 
reverse of a confirmation to the belief. 

A young officer of the artillery named Guarnieri 
having accompanied to the railroad a friend who 
was leaving them to enlist in Piedmont, was 
ordered into arrest by the Archduke Charles. 
The brother officers of Guarnieri at once met and 
declared their complete concurrence in his conduct 
and sympathy with his act. Nay, more, they 
ye aay proclaimed that if Guarnieri was not at 
once liberated, that they would not again appear 
on the parade! Their friend has been liberated ; 
but judge of the discipline of an army after such 
an infraction. 

General Ferrari, the commander-in-chief, an 
Italian by birth and blood, but an Austrian by 
long ties of connection and service, has had the 
frankness to tell the Grand Duke that the army 
will only side with Piedmont, and must not be 
asked or expected to aet in alliance with Austria. 
The general, like a man of honour, has declared 
that He cannot serve against Austria, in whose 
ranks he learned to be a soldier, and consequently 
has resigned his command. Such are the com- 
plications around us, and they are only beginning. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


—e 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution, 2r.. Annual Meeting. 
— Royal Instituteof British Architects, 8 r.m. Annual 


Meeting. 
— South Kensington Museum, 8v.m. Dr, Lankester, 
“On Water.” 
— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m. (instead of Monday, 
April). Mr. Samuel Brown, “On the 
Mortality amongst American Assured Lives.” 
Tvxs. Royal Institution, 3 v.m. Professor John Morris, 
“On Geological Science.” 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

— Architectural Exhibition, 8e.m. Mr. R. E. Dudley, 
* Remarks on some Architectural Hints to be 
derived from the Furniture and Ornament of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries.” 

Wev. Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 


Fri. ical Institute, 4 P.M. 
Saz. ie stitution, 3 p.m. Mr. Lacaita, “On 
Modern Italian Literature.’’ 





British ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—An- 


‘nual General Meeting, April 13. James Heywood, 


F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the chair. The 
Auditors made their report upon the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and on the state of the Association, 
which was of a satisfactory nature. The receipts 
had amounted to 3657. 13s. 0d., and the disburse- 
ments to 3637. 0s. 10d., leaving a small balance, 
which, added to that of the preceding year, left 
171. 6s. 9d. in the hands of the Treasurer. Fifty 
Associates had been elected during 1858; thirteen 
had deceased, and thirteen had withdrawn. Seven 
members had been removed for non-payment of 
their subscriptions. A ballot took place for officers 
and council for 1859-60. Obituary notices by the 
Treasurer, of Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart., M.P., 
J. Z. Crew, F.S.A., the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
John Rose Hall, John James Moss, Major Edmund 
Sheppard, Rev. Henry Street, M.A., Dawson 
Turner, F.R.S., F.S.A., Francis B. Tussaud, John 
Webb, Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, M.A., Thomas 
Woolley, and Benjamin Wyon. The thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the late President, the 
Marquis of Aylesbury, the officers and council, the 
auditors, &c., and the Society afterwards dined to 
celebrate the 16th anniversary of the Association. 
The Earl of Carnarvon is the new President. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—Mareh 17. The Master 
of the Mint, Vice-President, in the chair. Drs. 
Letheby and Atkinson, and Messrs. Freeman and 
Draper, were elected fellows. Dr. E. Schunck 
read a paper, ‘On the colouring matters of 
Mader.” 

March 30. Anniversary Meeting. Dr. W. A. 
Miller, Vice-President, in the chair, The Secre- 
tary read the Report of the Council, which showed 
that during the past year the number of fellows 
had increased from 277 to 330. The Onis had 
lost by death three fellows : Mr. Hugh Lee Patin- 
son, Mr. Thornton J. Herapath, and Dr. Gregory. 
Twenty-nine papers had been read at the Society's 
meetings. The following gentlemen were elected 
office-bearers for the ensuing year :—President: 
B. C. Brodie, F.R.S.. Vice-Presidents, who have 
filled the office of President: W. T. Brande, 
F.R.S.; C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S.; Thomas 
Graham, F.R.S.; W. A. Miller, M.D:, F. RS; 
Lyon Playfair, Ph.D., F.R.S.; Colonel Philip 
Yorke, F.R.S. Vice-Presidents : H.. Bence Jones, 
M.D., F.R.S.; Robert Porrett, F.R.S. ; Alfred 
Smee, F.R.S.;John Stenhouse, LL.D., F.R.S, Se- 
cretaries : Theophilus Redwood, Ph.D. ;, William 
Odling, M.B. Foreign Seeretary: A. W. Hof- 
mann, LL.D., F.R.S. Treasurer: Warren de la 
Rue, Ph.D., F.R.S. Council: F. A. Abels EL 
Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S.; J. H. Gilbert, Ph.D. ; 
G. D. Longstatf, M.D. ; Dr. Marcet, F. RS: ; Johm 
Mercer, F.R.S. ; Henry M. Noad, Ph.D. F.R.S. ; 
Edward Schunck, Ph.D. ; R. D. Thompson, M.D., 
F.R.S.; J. A. Voelcker, Ph.D. ; Robert Warring: 
ton, F.L.S.; A. W. Williamson, Ph.D; F.R.S. 

April 7th. Professor Brodie, President, in the 
chair. Messrs. W. Wakefield, and H. B. Brady, 
and Drs. W. Bird, Herapath, and W. Boyd 
| M‘Kinlay were elected Fellows. Mr. N. Tate 
read a paper ‘‘On the-action of Boracic Acid upon 
the salts of the more volatile acids at high tempe- 
ratures.”” Dr. Odling, Hon. Sec., read a paper 





- Geological Society, 8 P.M. 
THurRs. Royal. Society, 8°30 p.m. F. Elefanty, ‘Propo- 
sitions —_— Arvithmetical Progression.”’ Prof. 
Carlo Matteucci, ‘Sur les Propriétés élec- 

triques des Corps Isolants.” 
— Chemical Society, 8 p.m. Mr. 8. C. Wood, “On 
Bases produced by Nitrous Substitution.” 


of Cones 

—_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Mr. Layard, “On the 

even Periods of Art.” 

== Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

— Zoological Society, 3 e.m. General business. 

— Linnean Society, 8 vm. Dr. Hicks, “On certain 
Organs in the Wings of Insects.”” Dr. Seemann, 
“On the genera, Camellia and Thea.” 


3 p.m. Annual General Meeting. 





least dangerous to our welfare ? 


tion to Health.” 


Mr. Blockey, ‘‘On the Manufacture of Sulphate | 


— London and Middlesex Archeological Society, | 


Fat. Royal Institution, 8e.m. Weekly Evening Meeting. | 
At9p.u., Dr. Drewitt, “On Houses in Rela- | 


‘‘On Boric and Silicic Acids,” and advocated the 
| recognition of a distinct class of tetra-basie ertho- 
| silicates and borates comparable with the terbasic 
| phosphates. Mr. F. Field read a paper “ On the 
action of hydrochloric acid upon sulphide of 
mercury, in the presence of certain other sub- 
| stances.” 

April 21st, Dr. Hofmann in the chair.—Mesers. 
J. G. Barford, W. T. Fewtrell, and E. C. Stan- 
ford, were elected Fellows. Dr. Hi. Roscoe read a 
paper ‘‘ On the absorption by water of chlorhydrie 
acid and ammonia.” Dr. H. Debus read a paper, 
‘‘On the polyatomic alcohols.” He defined an 
alcohol to be a neutral compound of carbon, 
| hydrogen, and oxygen, capable of uniting with 


| acids to form neutral bodies by the elemination of 
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water. In illustration of his views, the author 
referred principally to the compounds of glycol, 
glycerine, and mannitane. 





Zoo.oaicaL Society. — Tuesday, April 12. 
Professor Busk, F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. 
Sclater exhibited and described a new species of 
owl of the genus Ciccaba, from the Norwich 
Museum, which had been placed in his hands by 
Mr. J. H. Gurney. Mr. Sclater had already 
made some remarks on the same bird in the 
Society's ‘‘ Proceedings” for last year, it having 
been submitted to him by M. Verreaux, along with 
other birds from Southern Mexico. On that 
occasion he somewhat unwillingly referred it to 
Ciccaba huhula, but having lately had an 
opportunity of examining a second specimen in 
the collection of the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
Mr. Sclater was now quite prepared to coincide 
with Mr. Gurney and M. Verreaux, that it was 
an independent species, he therefore proposed to 
call it Ciccaba nigrolineata. Mr. Sclater also read 
a note on the spur-winged geese (Plectroptcrus), 
now living in the Society's gardens. Mr. Arthur 
Adams, surgeon, His Majesty’s Ship Actaon, com- 
municated a nee containing ‘‘ Notes on the 
Scaly Anteater (Manis javanica), during life and 
after death.” Mr. Sclater read a paper contain- 
ing a list of the first collection of birds made by 
Mr. Louis Fraser, at Pallatanga in Ecuador. 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

THE private view of the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was held yesterday (Friday). We can 
to-day do little more than speak of it in general 
terms ; next week we shall endeavour to notice 
the leading pictures more at length. The exhi- 
bition, though by no means a great, is on the 
whole we think a good one—perhaps above rather 
than below the average. There are no pictures of 
a grand class, none that are likely to require a 
tail to keep off the crowd. Eastlake is not here, 
but he has painted so little of late, that he will 


hardly be looked for, and therefore hardly be. 


missed. Hart and Elmore, Frost and Poole, are 
also among the academic ‘high art” painters 
who have not contributed. Maclise has but one 


. small work. Ward is in the like case; Frith, 


busy we suppose over his Duval picture, sends 
only a portrait of Charles Dickens. But Land- 
seer is in some force; Stanfield, Roberts, Cres- 
wick, and Lee have several works each, and the 
younger painters, whether in or out of the 
Academy, show that they are not standing still. 
There is, of course, the old store of meaningless 
portraits ; but among the portraits are some of 
name. The Prince Consort, habited this time 
not as a field-marshal, but in naval uniform, 
and standing in front of a stormy sea, occupies 
the post of honour, and opposite to him is a full 
length of Lord Derby, a capital likeness, by Grant. 
Mrs. Gaskell is at the end of the room, taking a 
winter's walk. Stanfield, Deans Trench and Mil- 
man, Frederick Maurice, and other notables are 
there also ; but at best the portraits are but poor. 

Landseer’s most ambitious picture (175) repre- 
sents a hunted stag striking out in the lake on a 
stormy day, with two dogs drowning in attempting 
to follow him—a gloomy and not a pleasing 
picture. Another, which he calls ‘ A kind star,’ 
1s a very poetic flight—nothing less than an angel 
soothing a dyingstag. More after his old manner, 
and equal in workmanship to the very finest he 
ever painted, is his ‘Doubtful Crumbs,’ a hungry 
terrier longing for, but afraid to take the bone 
which a noble mastiff has gone asleep over. 
Stanfield’s ‘Maltese Xebec on the rocks, 


stir and life, with a breezy sea, and well-painted | contents. 





| 


| 
| 


than minute in finish, The much-talked-of girls 
in an apple orchard, or, as he terms it, ‘ Spring,’ 
is a strange combination of forms and colours. The 
apple blossoms are the best painted part of the 

icture, and the most attractive. More startling 
in colour and composition, however, is his ‘ Vale of 
Rest,’ a cemetery with a nun digging her grave, 
and another looking at her, the only satis- 
factory thing about the picture being the twilight 
gloom. In afar wholesomer spirit are the nt 
ee Mr. Hook conceived. In his ‘Luff, Boy!’ 

e has painted a Devonshire fishing boy as nearly 
maa in pose, expression, and colour, as we ever 

ope to see attained: and the whole picture is 
worthy of the figure. He has also a ‘ Cornish Gift,’ 
and one or two more scarcely less beautiful. Mr. 
O'Neil, too, is worthily following up his last year’s 
success. ‘Home Again’ is, indeed, even a 
finer expression of manly feeling and femi- 
nine tenderness than the ‘Eastward Ho!’ to 
which it isa companion. Mr, Solomon is not so 
successful in the companion to his last year’s 
‘Waiting for the Verdict,’ though ‘Not Guilty’ 
—the verdict all wished might come—is not 
without its merits. Mr, ow has a very richly 
coloured ‘Cordelia’ (193); Mr. Goodall a most 
ambitions Italian subject, with figures on a larger 
scale than he has’ hitherto attempted. - Mr. 
Phillip shows at least his usual technical 
skill, and observation of Spanish character, but his 
one picture is sadly devoid of story. Mr. Stone 
has two or three clever scenes from French sea- 
side life, the best being ‘A little too late’ (661). 
Leslie and Mulready win no new laurels this year. 
Mr. Faed has a back-wood scene capitally thought 
out, and excellently painted. Mr. Clark will 
increase the number of his admirers by a ‘ Game 
of Drafts,’ most skilfully played for so young a 
hand. Perhapseven a greater advance is shown 
by Mr. Marks in his ‘ Dogberry’s Charge,’ a work 
brimful of quaint humour. Mr. Egg’s best pic- 
ture is ‘The Fox and Grapes,’ a scene in St. 
James’s Park in the last century ; his most am- 
bitious one, ‘The Night before Naseby.’ Mr. 
Pickersgill has two elaborate paintings—‘ Warrior 
Poets of the South,’ and ‘Delilah asking forgive- 
ness of Samson,’ but both are wanting in freshness 
and reality. Herbert's only picture, ‘Mary 
Magdalen,’ labours under the same fatality ; and 
so perhaps does Dyce’s *Good Shepherd,’ though 
it is a work not to be judged of at a first 
hasty view. Under it hangs ‘England and 
Italy,’ one of two Italian pictures by a new 
hand, J. B. Hay, which bespeak no mean artistic 
feeling and power. We must bring this hasty 
notice to a close, but not without mentioning that 
in landscapes the elder Linnell has some pictures 
of great power, and Mr. Oakes one or two finer 
than any we have yet seen from his pencil; and 
that Mr. Cooke is at his very best. The display 
of sculpture may well be left without mention. 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

The National Portrait Gallery was thrown open 
to the public on Easter Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday ; but judging from the appearance of 
the rooms when we fooked in, there was little 
occasion to guard against the influx of holiday 
makers by insisting on their providing themselves 
beforehand with tickets. Surely the authorities 
have by this time had experience enough of the 
number and character of the visitors, to see how 
unnecessary it is to persist in maintaining the 
absurd and inconvenient ticket system. So long 
as they do, they may be assured that the 
National Portrait Gallery will in no sense be a 
popular exhibition. 

As two or three new portraits were on this 
eccasion shown for the first time, we may take 
the opportunity to speak of those which have 


the portraits of ‘James I.’ and ‘ Lord Winchester 
are concerned, we see no reason to question the 
ascription ; but as regards that of the ‘Countess of 
Pembroke,’ we see as little reason to admit it, in 
the absence of all proof or explanation. It wag 
purchased as a portrait of ‘Queen Anne of Den- 
mark,’ by Zucchero. It is now described in the 
catalogue as ‘Mary, Countess of Pembroke,’ 
‘*painted by Zucchero?” As to the painter, there 
can be no need of the ?. The date March 12, 1614, 
is inscribed on the picture, and Zucchero died in 
1609 : it could hardly have been by him therefore, 
unléss it can be shown that the year of his death 
is given wrongly in the biographies, or that the 
inscription was not placed on the canvas when 
the picture was painted. As for the portrait 
itself, it tellsnothing. It may for anything that 
oppeare answer for any patrician lady of that time 
whose age would correspond pretty nearly with 
the date. But the motto painted on it, “No 
spring till now,” certainly accords ill with what 
is known of the Countess of Pembroke’s life ; and we 
can hardly believe, with Dr. Rimbault, that it was 
a mere memorandum of the painter’s, seeing that 
it is placed in the most conspicuous part of the 
picture. We repeat, it may be a portrait of 
‘* Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” and the 
trustees may be in possession of evidence which is 
conclusive on that point ; but if so it would be 
far more satisfactory for them to devote a few 
lines in the Catalogue to a brief abstract of that 
evidence, than to — a whole page with a 
memoir of the lady. is portrait, like that of 
James I., and the Treasurer Winchester, was 
formerly at Holme Lacy, Hampshire, the old seat 
of the Scudamore family ; but we are not even 
told that they had any tradition or document 
which asserted the portrait to be that of the 
Countess of Pembroke: the probability is they 
had not, as it was sold as a portrait of Anne, 
Queen of Denmark. The picture is not without 
merit as a work of art; but of course its artistic 
merit is no claim to admission here. 

Of the authenticity of the portrait of James I., 
when a boy eight years old, there can be no ques- 
tion, as it bears an inscription containing his 
name, age, and the year in which it was painted. 
It is ascribed with sufficient probability to Frede- 
rico Zucchero. The boy (already King of Scot- 
land) is represented ‘‘full length, life size, 
standing with a hawk and bells on his left wrist, 
and his right hand resting on his hip.” Looking 
at the staring silly face, and conceited attitude, 
we feel that here, indeed, ‘‘the child was father 
of theman.” The portrait of old Lord Winchester 
we spoke of on a former occasion. Ere 

The portrait of ‘Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of James I., and from whom her present 
Majesty is descended in-a direct line, was pur- 
chased by the trustees in March last: it came 
from the seat of the Lovedens, Buscot Park, 
Berkshire. She has her hair turned back off her 
forehead ; wears a large and very stiff ruff; 4 
treble row of large pearls round her neck and 
waist, and a pear-shaped pearl ear-ring ; but there 
is little character in the face. Cornelius Jannsens 
was the painter, 

‘ Anthony, first Earl of Shaftesbury,’ by John 
Greenhill, purchased in February last, has a long 
thin mild persuasive face, and a thorough gentle- 
manly bearing, very characteristic of the man : it 
is a valuable acquisition to the gallery. Its 
history is not given. ‘ William Congreve, the 
dramatic poet, S Sir Godfrey Kneller, has the 
head characteristically rendered, as Kneller always 
| rendered the heads of —— — the aa 

and dra were evidently pain yy on 

| Taalien’s:: we and drapery hands. ‘Sir Robert 
| Walpole,’ painted by John Van Loo, in 1740, for 
| Lord Bessborough, is not of much account as & 








Procida’ (237) is in his very best manner, full of | been added to the gallery since our last notice of its | work of art, but very valuable as an ae argprereee 


A few weeks back (LirERARY GAZETTE, 


rocks and sky. Creswick and Lee have both | p. 370) we mentioned the purchase of three of these 


stormy sea ogee: but they have some of their | pictures, and the questions that had been raised 
old-fashione | 


d land pieces also. Roberts has a/| respecting them. Since then, Mr. Scharf, the 
couple of pictures, perhaps a little brighter in | secretary, has defended the purchase, and -re- 
colour than he has shown of late. asserted the trustees’ conviction of the accuracy 

Pre-Raphaelism is not gaining ground. Millais | of the titles given to the pictures, but without 
has three pictures, but all three are rather coarse | stating the grounds of that conviction. As far as 


likeness of the most remarkable English states- 
man of the first half of the 18th century. It was 
| purchased in March last. . 
| The very characteristic portrait of ‘ Edward 
Jenner,’ the discoverer of vaccination, makes an 
| excellent companion to that of ‘ Harvey,’ the 
| discoverer of the cireulation of the blood, added 


| to the gallery last January. This was presented 
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-J. C. Moore, Esq., in February. It is a half- 


“Jength by Northcote, rather coarsely painted, and 


resents Jenner seated at a table, his work on 
vaccination open before him, and a letter he has 
just signed lying unfolded beside it. The history of 
the portrait of *Dr. Nathaniel Hooke,’ the author 
of a nearly forgotten ‘‘ Roman History,” presented 
in March by Lord Boston, is given in sufficient 
detail to prevent any possibility of question at any 
future time—if question were likely to arise. The 
name of the painter, B. Dandridge, is inscribed 
m the picture. A more valuable portrait is 
t of ‘Sir Charles Bell,’ the distinguished 
anatomist, painted by James Tannock. The 
picture is a smooth common-place one, but is 
probably a good likeness of Bell when a young 
man. it was presented in March by Lady Bell. 
The three portraits just added are of ‘ Lord 
Nelson,’ ‘John Hunter,’ and ‘John Knox.’ That of 
Lord Nelson is a finished study, painted from the 
ife in 1800, at Vienna, by Fiiger, the Director of 
the Imperial Academy of that city. It is simply 
the omy in an oval, and differs in many respects 
from the common portraits of the great admiral, 
but is a careful and life-like portrait. There is a 
slightly foreign turn given to the countenance ; 
but there is at the same time a quiet decision of 
character in the whole cast of features, but 
especially in the eye and the thin compressed 
lips, which is very remarkable. The picture was 
“obtained by the trustees from Herr Moritz von 
.Tschoffen, who had it from the son of the oe. 
The portrait of John Hunter is a copy by John 
Jackson, R.A., of the famous portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at the College of Surgeons. 
‘That portrait, one of Reynolds’s most characteristic 
works, is unfortunately in a state of irredeemable 
Mecay, and will soon be scarcely distinguishable. 
-This copy was made when the original was in a 
tolerably good condition, and now is the most 
satisfactory record of what that fine picture was— 
the well-known engraving conveying but a feeble 
impression of the colour of the original. Jackson 
was himself an admirable portrait painter, and a 
great admirer of Reynolds, and probably by no 
one else could so trustworthy a copy have been 


e. 

The portrait of John Knox was presented to the 
gillery by the Duke of Buccleuch. It is greatly 
lackened with age, but the head of Knox is 
tolerably distinct. The head is that of a grave 
thoughtful man, but hardly stern enough for the 
great Reformer. We do not know whether it is 
ascribed to him on any better evidence than 
tradition. The name of the painter is we believe 


- unknown. If its authenticity be tolerably well 


established, it must be regarded as one of the 
Pi valuable of the recent additions to the 
ery. 

The gallery now contains seventy-three portraits, 
of which sixteen have been added during the 
present year—a very satisfactory rate of progress, 
especially when it is remembered that among them 
are portraits of Harvey and Jenner, Hunter and 
Bell, John Knox, Lord Nelson, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Sir Robert Walpole, Congreve 
and Keats: two-thirds out of the whole number 
men far above the ordinary rank in our British 





NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
[sEconD NorTIcz. ] 

The figure painters in the second rank at this 
Society seem to be settling down in their places, 
without making an effort to attain the first rank 
—forgetting that to be even in the first rank 
here would be very far from being in the first 
tank of their profession. We wish it were pos- 
sible to persuade some of them to paint only half 
Doge pictures, and spend twice as much time 
upon them. Mr. Mole, for example, who once 
— well, has no fewer than twenty pictures 
ranging from 100 guineas downwards), and not 
one of them that is not vexatiously incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. He is working hard in the 
virtuous-family line, and it may be he is strving 
to give a scriptural reading of humanity—at any 
Tate men are without guile, and his women 














silly. But it would be better if they were not 
all so, as certainly in ordinary every-day life we 
don’t meet English peasants like those in his | 
pictures, with Sethe as clean and faces as smooth | 
and vacant as those of German dolls. We are 
afraid Art-Unions are in no small measure 
answerable for calling oe of this stamp into 
existence. A little, and but a little better is Mr. 
Weigall’s ‘Farmer’s Boy’ (14): with a dash of 
real homely rustic vigour it might, however, 
have been made a meritorious picture. But Mr. | 
Mole has a landscape or two—as the ‘ View at 
Hampstead’ (101)—of far better quality than his 
more pretentious figure pieces ; and Mr. Weigall 
two or three drawings of deer that are very good 
in their way, though perhaps a little too much | 
like some of Hill’s. 


‘Fountain in the Piazza di Venezia, Rome— | 
waiting for a procession to pass along the Corso’ | 
(80), E. H. Wehnert, is a large and showy drawing ; | 
but it looks much more like a number of studies | 
of figures and groups of Roman peasants, put | 
together in order to make a picture, than a chance | 
gathering in a public way. Considered apart, 
several of the figures are cleverly executed, and 
there is some good colouring; but there is little 
characterisation, the touch is infirm, and there is 
not much discrimination of texture. Mr. Wehnert 
used to paint much better. His other Roman 
studies are equally conventional. They are far 
less artificial, however, than the smooth, smirk- 
ing Spanish faces of Mr. Bouvier, ‘A Sunny 
Corner, Tolosa’ (130), and ‘ Al Anochecer’ (153). 
Mr. Morin’s large drawing, ‘Marie Antoinette 
playing the Milkmaid at the Trianon’ (99), is a 
somewhat weak imitation of a class of French 
pictures that have become very tiresome by repe- 
tition. It is not, however, without cleverness ; 
which is perhaps more than could justly be said 
of Mr. Laporte’s very curious version of Scott's 
‘Prior Aymer and Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, on 
their way to Cedric the Saxon’ (146). 

Mr. Tidey has a very prettily-painted picture, 
which he fits with a quotation from ‘John 
Anderson my Jo, John” (107), but the figures in 
which are plainly portraits of a very cosey old 
couple who, we may suppose from the numerals on 
a mile-stone by which they are standing, have 
comfortably travelled past their threescore years 
and ten: if Mr. Tidey had been content to fur- 
bish up their features somewhat less, he would 
have left little to complain of. His great picture, 
‘The Feast of Roses’ (171), from Moore’s ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” is a sadly unoriental, made-up, mis- 
taken affair; although, as is almost sure to be the 
case in a work of his, it contains some excellent 
painting. We may also in passing add a word in 
commendation of Miss Farmer’s two pictures of 
‘Preparing for Blindman’s Buff’ (310), and 
‘Which Hand will you have?’ which show a 
sense of humour and love of children, though a 
good deal of the character has been polished away. 

Renewed visits confirm our first impression of 
Mr. Rowbotham’s Italian scenes. All of them dis- 
play great brilliancy of effect, remarkable dex- 
terity of handling, and very skilful drawing ;_but 
their colour is exaggerated, and their effect 
unreal. We are glad to see that he has 
been working at English rocks during the past 
summer. His Hastings’ views are not favourable 
examples of his powers, but they will do 
something: towards bringing him back to the 
simplicity of nature. On the other hand, Mr. 
McKewan may be congratulated on having left 
English ground to flesh his pencil in quite another 
clime. His views in Smyrna are a little tamer 
perhaps than was to be looked for, but they are 
new and appear to be faithful, and good must 
come of the experience gained in obtaining them. 
Mr. Richardson's Pog: oe on the Rhine’ (250) 
is noteworthy for the c 
over the whole scene, and the agreeable tone of 
the distant hills. The clouds, however, are 
badly drawn and heavy. He should look to this. 


aste calm which is spread | 





His views are so admirably chosen, and there is 


so much fine feeling in all of them, that their | 
sentiment ought not be endangered by an ill- | 
painted sky. We see he has been at work once | 


more on British soil. We noticed with pleasure 


that the Queen bought his drawing of ‘Carnarvon 
Castle’ (12), but we confess to preferring his 
‘ Bamborough Castle,’ asa picture, though perhaps 
hardly so good in subject. The mention of this 
urchase reminds us that there are two other 


| landscapes purchased by Her Majesty which we 


have not noticed: ‘The Great Pyramid after 
Sunset,’ (298), by Henry Warren, one of his 
peculiar imaginations of what an Egyptian scene 


— be, with a very improbable atmosphere 
an 


a very green sky ; and ‘Robin Hood and his 
Merrie Men in Sherwood Forest’ (246), by E. G. 


| Warren,—the forest scene a very nicely coloured 


copy from a photograph, with Robin and his bold 
bowmen, Maid Marian, and the Friar, introduced 
in the foreground, very much like what they might 


| appear in the introduction of a pantomime. 


Mr. Chase’s ‘ Roslyn Chapel’ (41) may be 
correctly drawn, but the colouring is detestable. 


| The mossy green which covers the stone work of these 


damp Gothic relics is at best difficult to — 
but Mr. Chase has made no attempt to lessen the 
crudity by copying even half-a-dozen of the 
thousand-and-one subtle modulations with which 
Nature reduces it to harmony with the hues which 
surround it. In ‘Melrose by Moonlight’ (145), 
Mr. Chase has made the green with which he has 
covered everything even more crude and un- 

leasant. In ‘ Herstmonceux’ (197) he has shown, 

owever, that he can both see and paint in some 
other than a harsh unwholesome green. ‘ Dove- 
dale’ (208), by W. Telbin, also attracts, or rather 
repels, the eye by its prevalent green hue ; but if 
it be looked at closely, it will be found to be a con- 
scientious and singularly faithful rendering of the 
pride of Derbyshire. 

Belonging to a freer and more sketchy style— 
the style of the hearty nature-loving, old-fashioned 
English water-colour landscapists—is Mr. 8. 
Cook’s view ‘On the Lleder, North Wales’ (258), 
in which he has, except in a deficiency of colour, 
admirably rendered the character of the scenery of 
that locality. In his ‘Hartland Point and Lundy 
Island, from the grounds of Clovelly Court’ (50), 
he has been tempted to show his skill in number- 
ing the pebbles on the sea-shore, and producing 
the ‘pearly lights and purple shadows” just 
now so much in vogue. Mr. Mitchell makes 
steady way in his representations of Devonshire 
scenery, but he lacks the refinement- which Mr. 
Cook occasionally exhibits in excess, Mr. J. 8. 
Prout is very unequal. His notions of colour 
seem unsettled, and he has as yet attained 
little of the clearness of insight and lucidity of 
arrangement for which his father was so remark- 
able ; still there is promise in all his pictures, but 
he must work harder before the promise can be 
fulfilled. The drawings of Mr. Hardwick are in 
like manner perplexing to the critic, from the 
amount of ccndinins they all contain, being 
coupled with demerits so palpable that it is im- 
possible to commend them with any heartiness. 

We have dwelt longer on the landscapes than 
we intended ; but we must not quit them without 
bestowing a word of commendation on those of 
Mr. Fahey, the indefatigable secretary of the 
Society, and on those of two fair contributors, 
Mrs. Oliver, whose drawings range from ‘The 
Thames’ (128) to ‘ North Wales’ (71), and from 
‘The Rhine’ (137) to ‘The Pyrenees’ (167), and 
Miss Fanny Steers, whose one little contribution, 
‘Upper Tower of Chepstow Castle’ (332), is in its 
way a gem. 

In fruit and flowers the ladies have the field 
quite to themselves; and both Mrs. Harrison 
and Mrs. Margetts paint the favourites of the field, 
the garden, and the dining-room, so delightfully, 
that they might well deter any of the sterner sex 
from entering into competition with them. 

In animals, but for Mr. vo deer, Mr. 
Weir would stand quite alone. It is needless to 
say that he paints all kinds of creatures in a wa 
that shows he has been a close observer of their 
habits. But he does not advance. He is often 
careless in execution, and his colour is very un- 
satisfactory. He should take a lesson from the 
fair and famous Rosa, and not confine his ambi- 
tion to the somewhat puerile task of inventing 


' out-of-the-way titles for his subjects. 
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THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
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Tne Easter novelties are this year neither 
mumerous nor of very striking quality. The 
Princess's and the Olympic had both very attrac- 
tive bills before Passion- Week, and very prudently | 
decline to challenge public favour on new and | 
doubtful grounds in obedience to a managerial | 
tradition, which, like many others in the province | 
of theatricals, is fast becoming extinct. The | 
Lyceum is given up to gloom and silence again— | 


a more endurable dullness than that which reigned | for Mr. Clark, her opponent. The manuer in | 


within it when the fated Falconer and his be- 


wildered troop performed their melancholy evolu- | 


tions for the amusement and edification of an 
absent public. The Haymarket, the Adelphi, 
and the Strand are the only dramatic establish- 
metits this side the bridges, and westward of the 
City, which make any fresh and special endeavours 


totempt the holiday-makers, and even the last- | 


named diminutive, but flourishing, temple of the 
Drama might in strictness be omitted ; for its 
only novelty is a farce by Mr. J. M. Morton, the 
chief staple of attraction being the revived bur- 
lesque of The Maid and the Magpie. 

e Haymarket utters a new burlesque, the very 
title of which, Electra in a New Electric Light, is 
enough to inform the regular attendant of the 
London theartres that its author is Mr. Frank 
Talfourd, the prince, by virtue of his forty-Hood 

wer of punning, of the modern school of bur- 
esque-makers. ‘The stern and awful countenance 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


of the Greek Muse of Tragedy has no special | 
ivilege to prune down the buoyant irreverence | 
and callous lenity of these master ribalds, whom | 


the indulgence or complicity of the public allows 
to prolong their saturnalia all the year round. 
Fanatics in the cause of ‘‘idiot laughter,” no 
monument of human inspiration in its gravest and 
sublimest moods is sacred enough to escape de- 
facement. The calm and radiant head of Shakspere 


| the designs of Tony Johannot. 
| 


has been surmounted with the old-clothesman’s | 


tiara of hats, a huge false nose fitted beneath that 
meditative brow, and the public, invited to laugh at 
the national bard converted into a ‘‘ Guy,” have 
complied with the invitation. Let us not wonder, 


then, if Sophocles be served in like manner, and | 


the transfigurement only fail of meeting with 
equal approbation, because modern theatrical 
audiences are not sufficiently educated to feel the 
amount of desecration perpetrated, and therefore 
to derive all the enjoyment they might from it. 
The wide departure which has been thought by 
the burlesque writer advisable to make, from the 
terrible tale of the fate-ridden. house of Agamem- 
mon, shows, what might otherwise have been 
doubted, viz., that these humorists acknowledge 


some limits in the selection of subjects for their | 


gibes—matricide, for instance, and other crimes, 
as between persons in the first degrees of con- 
sanguinity, are given up in deference to a relic 
of public decency, though no doubt with regret, 
as offering quite a fresh mine of exquisite fun. 
The construction of an entirely new plot for 
the characters of the Sophoclean mythology, 
while it indicates thus much discretion, renders 
the wantonness of the intrusion on such hallowed 
ground the more flagrantly apparent. If the 
story was so unfit for the purposes of burlesque 
as to require such fundamental alterations, why 
if not from sheer depravity, have selected it ? Even 
with the licence Mr. Talfourd has taken of dealing 
with the dramatis persone as he pleased, he has 
not sueceeded in making the action very effective, 
or producing very amusing situations. On the 
other hand great pains, as is always the case with 
this author, are taken to render the dialogue an 
almost unbroken string of verbal equivocations. 
Many of these are really smart, more reach a 
height of superhuman absurdity and hardihood, 
and communicate their madness to the hearer, 
who laughs, groans, or gnashes his teeth, as the 
ease may be, frenziedly. So unremitting is the 


of Agisthus allotted to Mr. Compton, the cast is 
chiefly confined to ladies, Miss Marie Ternan and 
Miss Fanny Wright being the Orestes and Pylades, 
Miss Weeks the Electra, Miss Wilkins the Clytem- 
nestra, Miss Louise Leclereq Chrysothemis, and 
Mrs. Griffiths Nemesis. Of these none shine more 
prominently than the Orestes and Pylades, who, 
in the forms of their lady-representatives, consti- 
tute a very dapper and engaging pair of friends. 
In the wrestling scene Miss Marie Ternan proves 
herself a doughty athlete, and more than a match 


which the burlesque is placed on the stage, does 


great credit to Mr. Buckstone’s spirit, and affords | 
further evidence of the skill and taste of his | 


painter-in-chief, Mr. Fenton. 

The Adelphi also produces its extravaganza, 
but chooses a more legitimate subject for the 
exercise of the mocking spirit of burlesque. 
Asmodeus; or, The Devil on Two Sticks, is the 
title of the new piece, but of course Le Sage’s 
discursive novel is only very sparingly made use 


of. As soon as Don Cleofas, escaping from a brawl | 


with his friend Don Mendoza, concerning the fair 

Leonora, has found his way into the magician’s 
? . . . 

garret, and there liberated and made friends with 


Asmodeus, the new acquaintances certainly do | 


adhere to their original adventures, so far as to 
take a trip on the housetops of Madrid ; but the 
domestic privacy of its inhabitants is respected. 
Asmodeus only delivers a lecture on the various 
forms of human perversity, under the patronage of 


his brother fiends, who respectively encourage | 


charlatans, cheating tradesmen, and war-waging 
monarchs. The lecture being illustrated by 
tableaux opening in the clouds, and copied from 
The rest of the 
burlesque is a sort of dream, in which the young 
Spanish student, the friend of his bosom, and the 
lady of his heart, are all three become captives of 
the Dey of Algiers, who is himself represented by 
Asmodeus, the arch contriver of the baseless 
vision. In this situation, Don Cleofas’s feelings 
respecting his friend, whom he had previously 
marked out for revenge, are totally inverted 
| by the proofs of devotion afforded by Don 
Mendoza, who consents to pass for Leonora’s 
husband, at the imminent peril of his life, 
to save her for his friend from the 
clutches of the enamoured Dey. This done, all 
return to their places in the real world again, 
where a conflagration happening in the house of 
Leonora’s wnele, she is saved from destruction by 
| Asmodeus in the guise of Cleofas, who gets the 
| credit of the action, and is rewarded for it by the 
hand of Leonora. Considerable obscurity hangs 
over the development of these incidents, particu- 
larly those of the dream, which have a character- 


| istic mistiness about them very perplexing to the | 


beholder ; this and a greater lengthiness in the 
action than there is interest to support, diminish 
the pleasure to be derived from the lively acting 
of Mrs. Mellon as Don Cleofas, and Mr. Toole as 
the crippled demon. A terrific combat with four 
adversaries by Mrs. Mellon, who engages them 
with a sword in each hand, establishes an un- 
doubted claim on the part of that lady for the 
Victoria Cross. The capture of the gun at Alma 
which nobody can describe in the same manner is 
an ordinary incident in comparison. 

Mr. Toole’s assumption of the sharp mocking 
voice and hobbling gait of the demon was care- 
ful, and in the character of the Dey he has an 
opportunity of raging as a bombastic tyrant, and 
alternately imitating Mr. Phelps and Mr. Buck- 
stone to his heart’s delight and that of his 
audience. The scenery and dresses, the latter 
chiefly Spanish, and of course very picturesque, 
and the former including a capital view of the 
house-tops of Madrid, with chimneys emitting 
real smoke, are very effective and bright. A 
| certain degree of compression and a few smart- 
| nesses added to the dialogue by way of allusion to 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


process of disjointing words and grafting an un- | prominent topics, would make, however, a de- 
expected significance on them, that at the fall of | cided improvement in the entertaining qualifica- 
the curtain the entire basis of the language appears | tions of the new burlesque. 


unsettled, and a Babel-like confusion seizes one, 
which makes the simplest speech seem dark 
with excessive significance. 





Royvant IvTattan 
has been attended with 


Opera. — The revival of 
ith the exception | Rossini’s Gazz Ladra 


ee 





complete success. This delicious ra 
nem to have been consigned to the hile aad ght 
torius. With a libretto as interesting as that of the 
Sonnambula, its music is all but equal to that 
of the Barbicre di Siviglia. The Gazza 
must be a favourite, whenever and wherever it is 
heard decently performed ; and we were glad to 
find, that on Tuesday night, it drew the largest 
audience since the beginning of the season. The 
| cast was not perfect, but it was on the 
| Whole as good as we have a right to expect 
in these days, when the genuine art of singin 
is no longer cultivated. Mdme. Lotti della 
Santa cannot execute ‘‘ Di piacer” precisely as we 
have heard it executed, and as it should he 
executed ; nor does she (which more surprised us 
—her antecedents considered) make any effect with 
the prayer in the scene (Act II.) where Ninetta, 
being condemned to capital punishment, is led 
away by the soldiers. tein Mdme. Lotti is 
| excellent—better, in short, than any Ninetta we 
have seen of recent years. Her acting is unforced 
and good, her voice always, when discreetly used, 
admirably telling, and her singing at times per- 
fect. .The Pippo of Mdme. Didiée wants but 
little to be irreproachable. No one since Alboni 
| has given the contralto part in the duet of the 
| prison scene (with Ninetta) so well ; no one, Alboni 
| herself not excepted, has portrayed the character 
| with such vivacity and dramatic truth. Sig. Gardoni 
| contrives to make an interesting personage of Gia- 
netto ; and Sig. de Bassini works arduously to re- 
move Fernando (the ‘‘heavy father”), as far as that 
| is possible, out of the pale of boredom,—a task in 
| which Tamburini alone was ever wholly successful, 
| As for the Podesta of Sig. Ronconi, it must be 
| witnessed to be appreciated. Lablache himself 
did not equal the humour of the first act, or the 
dramatic finesse of the last. Among the few mis- 
taken calculations of Rossini was that of making 
the Jew pedlar, Zsaaco, a tenor ; and Sig. Luchesi 
cannot fairly be reproached for having added one 
more to the list of failures with which this part 
has been, time out of mind, associated. On the 
other hand, the Fabrizio of Sig. Tagliafico is an- 
other of the polished miniature sketches for which 
that clever and painstaking artist is justly re- 
nowned. In the opera of La Gazza Ladra genuine 
music takes so large a part, that to speak of 
the chorus and orchestra becomes a duty no less 
than a pleasure. In the finale to the first act, 
and the scene of Ninetta’s trial, the former 
was entitled to hearty praise ; while in the bril- 
liant and chavacteristic overture (which was en- 
cored with acclamations), the latter, not for the 
first time by many, proved itself the finest 
operatic band in Europe. 

Mdme. Penco has arrived, and is to make her 
début in the Traviata. 














Drury Lane ITauian Opera.—Mr. E. T. 
Smith has begun less triwmphantly than many 
| had anticipated. The theatre—the interior and 
| the lobbies thoroughly cleaned and brightened 
| up—opened on Monday with the Sonnambula. 
The orchestra is not good, nor is the chorus— 
although better—precisely what it might be. The 
new tenor, Sig. Mongini, who played Elvino, 
was so hoarse that he failed to do himself justice. 
That he had a fine voice was sufficiently evident, 
and that he possessed remarkable energy and true 
dramatic instincts could hardly be denied. The 
enthusiasm he created, nevertheless, waned con- 
siderably as the opera progressed ; and the cele- 
brated air, ‘‘ Perche non posso” (Act III.), was @ 
fiasco. Mdlle. Victoire Balfe has greatly improved, 
and bating some redundancy, both in a vocal an 
histrionic sense, her Amina was remarkably 
effective. Her voice is both clearer and stron 
than before; and in “ Ah non ~~, 
made a display of vocalisation so brilliant 
and fimished that we were not by any means 
surprised at the enthusiasm of the audience, 
Sig. Badiali is a genuine artist, and sang “Vi 
ravviso” well; but one who is almost a septua- 
genarian cannot be expected to — 
striking advantage as Rodolpho. nder the 
cireumstances the Count would neither have 
fascinated Lisa, nor rendered Elvino desperate. 
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Poma, as Lisa, is rather clever and ob- 
trusive than charming. This lady is assuredly 
no Corbari. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the opera of the 
Favorita was presented. Sig. Giuglini was 
Fernando, and Mdlle. Guarducci (from Naples) 
Jeonora. The lady is what the new allies of 
Russia call ‘‘wne grande ct belle femme.” Her 
yoice is a contralto — or, mezzo-soprano, more 
strictly speaking—of rich and oily quality. Her 
acting is studied, her singing studied, but both 
overdone to a degree that verges on monotony. 
She made. a strong impression on the audience, 
however, more especially in the last act, which 
resulted in a triumph, shared between herself and 
Mr. Lumley’s popular tenor, who, by the way, 
should be warned not to fall into the modern 
practice of roaring, for which his voice is utterly 
usuited. Signor Giuglini must leave that to 

ignor Mongini, a spic-and-span  Verdi-tenor, 
who—if not through ‘‘singing and hallooing of 
anthems” (like Falstaff), at least by shouting in 
Verdi's operas—has already deprived a naturally 
magnificent organ of a good deal of its pure tone 
an, sonority. Two other new comers, Signor 
Fagotti, in the part of the King, and Signor Lan- 
wni in that of the High Priest, gave entire satis- 
faction. The first has a fine barytone voice, and 
— expression ; the last, a good bass, and 
declaims with well-considered emphasis. The 


amg execution of Donizetti's music was deci- 


edly mediocre ; but Mr. Benedict, with all his 
talent and musical experience, cannot “‘make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” His orchestra is 
indifferent, and he knows it. 

On Thursday the Sonnambula was played for 
the second, and last night the Favorita, for the 
third time. Mdlle. Tietjens makes her appear- 
ace on Tuesday in Lucrezia Borgia. Malle. 
Sarolta, so much talked of, has arrived, and will 
sing on Friday in the 7raviata. 





Musica, Nores or THE WrEk.—The arrival 
of Herr Joachim (who gives his first concert of 
Beethoven’s Quartets next week) will put all the 
violin-players on their mettle. We have been 
informed that after all (at the request of Sig. 
Piatti), Herr Joachim has consented to play at the 
Musical Union. Herr Leopold de Meyer is en- 
gaged for the first concert of that institution—and 
not Herr Lubeck (one of the Liszt queue) as was 
announced. 

On Easter Monday the programme of the 
Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall was made 
up from the works of English composers. The 
selection was one of the most interesting, and the 
performance, in some respects, one of the worst 
ever attended. The playing of M. Wieniawski, in 


the Quintet (G minor) of Mr. Macfarren, with | 
Which the concert began, was unworthy of a tyro ; | 


hor was it much better in Professor Bennett's 
Trio (A major), or in Mr. Loder’s sixth 
Quartet (D major), both of which were included 
in the second part. M. Wieniawski has 
been praised too much. 

€ public and neglects his art. His bad playing 
o Monday night could scarcely have resulted 

m his contempt for English music, for he him- 





He takes liberties with | 


self is utterly oe of having written eight | 


of any one of the three compositions we have 
named, and which were only saved from going 
‘to pieces” by the magnificent talents of the 
pianist and violoncellist—M. Charles Hallé and 
rea foreigners, like M. Wieniawski, but 
infinitely better musicians, far more conscientious 
m the performance of their duties, and enter- 
a more reasonable idea of their obligations 
towards the public. The other instrumental piece 
Was Pinto’s sonata in A major, for pianoforte solus, 
a 7. and beautiful inspiration, which 
dalle gave with admirable effect. The vocal 
music was selected from the works of Messrs. Mac- 
» Henry Smart, John Barnett, Balfe, Howard 
Glover, J. W. Davison, and the late Sir Henry 
The singers were Misses Theresa Jefferys 

and Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was encored in Mr. Macfarren’s 
beautiful aria, ‘* Ah! non lasciarmi, no,” and Miss 
Palmer in Mr. J. W. Davison’s setting of Shelley’s 


| the hive, and no swollen monopolists of wealth | 


Lament, ‘‘Swifter far than Summer’s flight.” 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper was the accompanist. The 
next concert will introduce an entirely new pro- 
gramme from the vocal and instrumental compo- 
sitions of Mozart. 


= 


NEW NOVELS. 
Life's Foreshadowings. A Novel. 
Blackett.) 
Hap not the author of this novel kindly done us 
the service of explaining his purpose and eluci- 
dating the mysteries of his moral in the opening 
chapter of his first volume and in the concluding 
remarks of his third, we fear we should not have 








(Hurst & 


been able, with our own unaided capabilities of | 


comprehension, ever to come to any clear under- 


standing of the bearing of the title upon the pro- | 
gress of this singularly disconnected and rambling | 


tale. As it was the author’s avowed intention, 
conveyed in his preface, to create an interest by 
means of ‘‘ faithful studies from the human heart,” 
‘distinct from the interest of mere plot or stirring 
incident,” we were prepared for psychological 
analysis rather than for story ; but even in this we 
might have been obliged to avow ourselves beaten 
in all attempt to discover the tendencies and pur- 
poses of the various analytical disquisitions laid 
out before us. Fortunately, the main interest of 
the author, as developed in his title, is traced with 
tolerable distinctness by himself. What the 
gypsum is, through all its geological transforma- 
tions, to the red granite, such, he tells us, is ‘‘ the 
chiJd to the matured man.” ‘‘The embryo pas- 


sions are possibly in existence in the former, and | 


sometimes distinctly perceptible, foreshadowing 
what the man will be. If observation were refined 
to a science it might possibly trace in the child’s 
character many an omen more distinct than the 
conjunction of stars, and read the horoscope of 
the infant in act, and word, and look.” 


In illustration of these opening thoughts the | 


author informs us that he has endeavoured to de- 
lineate ‘‘a certain real character, in which the bent 
for evil or for good were equally vigorous, and the 


seeds of conflicting passions lay dormant, depend- | 
ing upon the ripening influences of circumstances | 
for the ascendency of either power ; in which, as | 


it were, the good and evil genius were long at strife 
with the man, and the hap-hazard of life was to 
decide the issue.” 

At the conclusion of the adventures of his un- 
couth hero the author sums up with the showing 
how, ‘‘ after a miserable time of waste and energy, 
again the early bent asserts itself, despite of 
poverty and mental disease ; and, at length, the 
strong and practical will hews out for itself a 
sphere.” The moral he would apparently deduce 
is, that our sons are ill-educated ; that ‘‘ Nature 
is baffled as long as guardian, parent, or school- 


master can baffle her;” that she is ‘‘ gagged and | 


manacled from day to day by old world rules ;” 
that embryo men are not allowed to follow the 
foreshadowings of evident destiny pointed out by 
early bent of mind, but ‘‘ must all toil over the 
same long, dreary road, with a winker of Latin at 
one eye, and of Greek at the other.” 
the crowd of incapables,” he exclaims. ‘If the 
foreshadowings of character and capacity were re- 
cognised early,” he adds, ‘‘and the boy were 


placed in his chosen path, on which to progress | 


from year to year, turning neither to the right 
hand nor the left, we should have no drones in 


| and fame.” 





That the author had a good straightforward 
purpose then in his novel is evidenced by his own 
resumé. Unfortunately the purpose slips from our 
limited understanding in the course of the tale so 
frequently that, in spite of the light the author 
thus sheds over his pages, we are continually 
groping about in the dark in search of his mean- 
ing. The same may be said with regard to the 
psychological delineations to be traced from his 
‘‘faithful studies of the human heart,” as de- 
veloped in his personages. His characters have 
certainly the merit of never being one-sided. 


They are never harshly traced. But on the other | or there, to diversify 


hand they become so diversified in feeling, exhibi- 





** Hence | 





tion of idiosyneracy, and motive for action, that 
they are in most instances utterly misty and 
obscure, difficult to catch as they flit by in their 
transformations, almost impossible to define to 
the mind’s eye. In this respect they become 
almost as metaphysically impalpable as those im 
the romance of the esthetical Miss Putney, the 
governess, who at all events has the advantage of 
being a comprehensible, and even possible, cari- 
cature. We were lately speaking of the advantage 
of the novelist over the dramatist in being able te 
develop the many sides of a diversified character. 
But even in the novelist distinctness is a neces- 
sary quality ; and it is precisely in this quality 
that the author has failed. 
That the author has talent of a high order is 
undeniable. There are even pages in this book 
that demand a still greater designation. They are 
those of genius. But the author has not yet 
found the art to throw the creations of his high 
intellect into the form and fashion requisite to the 
work of fiction. The jelly is of exquisite flavour ; 
but it runs about the plate. It lacks the artificial 
mould into which it ought to be poured to make 
it a dainty dish to set before the guests invited 
to the author's table. 
| In similar manner, from his evident desire to 
avoid the stereotyped and common-place, the 
author has chosen to exclude the element of syme 
pathy from his book. We have no sympathy for 
one single one of the more prominent personages. 
We may wonder; we may pity; we may follow 
with some degree of interest ; but we never sym 
pathise with any one of them. In his desire te 
shut out the ideal, as unnatural, and depict only 
the real and the true, the author seems to haye 
followed the Pre-Raphaelite notion that it is ne- 
cessary to exclude beauty as fantastic, and adopt 
ugliness as the true type of nature. To our feel- 
ing, in his endeavour to show the bad in the good, 
the gradual development of good even from the 
worst stem, and vice versd, the author has made 
| the huge feet, the hard knuckles, the protruding 
knees, and thin shanks of the figures of his Pre- 
Raphaelite personages too prominent; at all 
events prominent enough to shock away the 
sympathies, without which the reader of fiction, 
even when he seeks and greets with pleasure a 
stern lesson in his tale, cannot find his aspirations 
satisfied. In the same sense, and with the ex- 
ressed desire to avoid the ‘ letter-press hero and 
1eroine,”” we suppose, his lovers are made as 
unlike other Iovers as possible—we mean barely 
possible. The novel may be called the apotheo- 
sis of the middle-aged man. In two cases very 
young girls fall in love with middle-aged men ; 
one bald and bland, and in the earlier part of 
the tale nigh upon a villain in his character ; the 
other, the hero, uncouth, ill-favoured, red- 
whiskered, ill-dressed, and certainly ill-mannered. 
In both cases the young girls marry the objects 
of their affection, and, as long as they live, are 
‘intensely happy with them. With all due 
acknowledgment of the laudable desire of the 
author to leave the beaten track, and seek novelty 
of type, we must think that, here again, he has 
too much assumed the possible to be the natural, 
| and by his ‘‘ vaulting ambition” to have ‘‘o’er- 
leapt ” his purpose. 

The scene of the novel is chiefly laid in Ireland. 
Some of the best and truest of the portraits are 
those of Irish characters. The scenes of the 
famine in Ireland, although episodical except in 
as far as they may serve to some indistinct purpose 
of development of the hero's progressive character, 
| are among the most striking and best written of 
| the whole work. 





|A Good Time Coming. By the Author of 
‘¢ Matthew Paxton.” (Hurst & Blackett.) 

| We know a river that meanders on, sometimes 

t+ town walls, amidst wharfs, and skirting 

| lanes and squalid houses, sometimes in pleasant 
| country places with alder-shaded banks. Some 

| may call it adull river. It is certainly nota 

| lively one. Its flow has never an exciting 
scarcely a ripple. There is not even a lock here 

as well as breek its even 


course. But it is not otherwise than an agreeable 
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river in its quiet way; and it certainly well 
fulfils its natural purpose, in wafting steadily to 
its end the humble merchandise trusted to its 
course. This novel is extremely like our river. 
It treats of life among the working, trading, and 
farming classes, now in the busy haunts of the 
city, now amidst hills, and shady lanes, and 
hedgerows. It meanders quietly and_ steadily 
on upon its course with an almost total absence 
of plot, that amounts, in its total disregard of the 
usual sources of interest and excitement, generally 
supposed to be necessary to works of fiction, to 
thorough naiveté. But the author has a purpose, 
a good sound moral purpose. He embarks his 
good intentions upon a solid boat, and lets them 
quietly float down the stream of his fiction, 
without much seeming care whether or not he 
ought to enliven the voyage, or render it more 
picturesque by any amount of stirring incident 
upon the banks, 

The purpose of the author is to disclose the 
struggles, the sufferings, and the wrongs of the 
working classes, Upon these he discourses 
eloquently in many a page of feeling, apparently 
devoid of all exaggeration, and assuredly devoid 
of rant. He shows what great results may be 
achieved by pérseverance, industry, and intelli- 
gence. Through times of misery and discourage- 
ment he leads his personages naturally, slowly 
but surely, on to the ‘good time coming,” 
coming, come! In episodical pages he enters 
fully into the question of food adulteration, and 
exposes its trickeries and its miseries. He stig- 
Matises roguery in all the smaller shop-dealings 
and handicrafts, and pillories in excellent ana- 
themas, as well as by practical showing, the 
swindling practices of dishonourable schemes and 
bubble banks. In all this he fulfils a purpose, 
which progresses steadily to the end. He may 
utterly fail in the interest of excitement ; but he 
contrives to excite a milder kind of interest in the 
fortunes of his humble heroes. 

As a work of fiction, ‘‘ A Good Time Coming” 
is a thoroughly commercial tale : and, although 
the author has taken great pains to be lucid in 
the many business transactions which are intended 
to form the main interest of the story, we fear 
that, with all his efforts, these business matters 
must occasionally become extremely confusing 
and bewildering to non-commercial readers. 

The greater part of the story passes in or near 
Liverpool. Indeed, the rise of Birkenhead from 
its comparative insignificance as a transfluvial 
suburb of Liverpool to its present vast importance, 
may be said to form the Ristorieat basis of a tale, 
which makes, however, no apparent pretensions 
to historical weight. The descriptions of Liver- 
pool, of the Mersey, of the shipping, and the 
multitudinous traffic are wonderfully graphic; and 
the author ‘never loses an opportunity of dwelling 
con amore on these scenes. ‘These descriptions, as 
well as those of the misery of the hard times, are 
among the best in a book, which claims for itself 
ahigh order of merit, even although it may fail 
to charm the ordinary novel reader. 





Kitford ; a Village Tale. (Longman & Co.) 
Kirrorp is not, properly speaking, a village tale. 
It is a village panorama—a series of dissolving 
village views, a pattern-book of many variously 
coloured village characters. ‘‘ Occasional records 
of the doings and dealings, the backslidings and 
conversions, of various persons belonging to various 
grades of social life in a village called Kitford,” 
would be a better exposition of the nature of the 
book, although rather too long fora title. Asa 
tale, Kitford is entirely devoid of all continuity of 
interest. _ As a series of sketches of different 
characters grouped in one volume, like portraits in 
one picture-gallery, it has considerable merit. 
Some of the portraits are very finely touched. The 
family groups are a little over-coloured, and 
occasionally almost distorted into caricature. 
The Clackitts, a retired rich cheesemonger’s 
family, most of the members of which are smitten 
with ‘a passion for title, high life, and fine con- 
nections, would be excessively amusing in a farce, 
but are in portions a little too strongly depicted 





for genuine comedy. A similar remark may be 
made of the — at the Manor House. Those 
who come forward into any prominence, like Sir 
Thomas McRackett, are caricatured into an excess 
of vulgarity, which makes even the vulgar pride 
of the ex-tradesman’s family pale by contrast, and 
become nigh to impossible inmates in any gentle- 
man’s family. 

The single portraits are by far the best. The med- 
dling village post-mistress, the chattering school- 
master, the pert, scandal-mongering types, are 
none of them especially new. The single-minded 
curate, Mr. Middleton, who is the real gentleman 
of the group, has also no freshness of individuality. 
But we recommend to the readers of ‘‘ Kitford,” 
with a strong affection for the personage, the village 
old maid, Miss Chuffer, with her one maid, Sarah. 


Her gradual weaning from her frivolities and | 


weaknesses to a more active and healthy state of 
mind is (as she would herself phrase it) ‘‘ particu- 
larly beautifully delineated.” This one character 
alone bestows a lustre on the whole volume. It 
is a gem, which is likely to shine upon the 
memory when all the other figures have shrunk 
into the darkness of forgetfulness, There is an 
idiot boy also, who can retain nothing in his brain 
but scraps of Scripture texts. He promises well, 
but quickly fades away without fulfilling the pro- 
mises he has raised. His character also prepares 
us for a story, a plot, an interest, even the excite- 
ment of a mystery. But nothing comes of it. 
There may be truth to common village nature in 
all this discursive matter, but there is the utter 
want of the least grain of the art that is necessary 
to constitute a tale. To the very last new cha- 
racters, and again new characters, and then still 
more new characters are introduced, which give a 
sense of weariness and confusion, instead of that 
‘*amusement without frivolity ’’ which the author 
purposes in the preface. They are all more or 
less admirably well touched. But when we are 
promised a story, we do not feel content with a 
patchwork of character, however brilliant the 
colours of the various bits of patchwork. 

The author had possibly in view to show how 
much the well-directed influence of unaffected 
religion may effect upon ‘‘all manner of men,” 
whether they be swayed by the pride of arrogance 
or the pride of humility ; and in this respect the 
good curate is the pivot round which all the other 
characters turn. ‘‘Instruction apart from dog- 
matism” was one avowed object of the author. 
Generally the dogmatism is kept carefully out of 
sight. But we cannot think that it is so entirely, 
when the salvation of the poor dying idiot is 
questioned, if he should die without faith. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

A DRINKING fountain has been erected at the 
south-east corner of St. Sepulchre’s church-yard, 
Skinner Street, Old Bailey. It is inscribed, ‘The 
Gift of Samuel Gurney, M.P.” Immediately 
below the basin is engraved, ‘‘ Replace the Cup ;” 
and upon the base line the words, ‘‘ Filtered Water 
from the New River Company.” 

Her Majesty in Council, upon a representation 
of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education, has been pleased to appoint the Rev. 
Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Dean and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to be one of Her Majesty's 
Assistant Inspectors of Schools; and also to 
appoint James Scougall, Esq., to be one of Her 
Majesty's Assistant Inspectors of Schools in 
Scotland. 

We have received a copy of the annual Report 
of the Committee of the National Life Boat 
Institution, from which we extract the following 
striking record, showing the valuable services it 
has rendered to the country and to humanity : 

The total number of persons saved from shipwreck 
since the first establishment of the “‘ National Life-Boat 
Institution,” and for rescuing whom the Committee have 
granted honorary and pecuniary rewards, is shown in the 
following list :— 





In the Year Mo, pf Teves In the Year No. ot Taras 
1824 124 1842 278 
1825 218 1843 336 
1826 175 1844 193 
1827 163 1845 335 
1828 301 1846 134 
1829 463 1847 157 
1830 372 1848 123 
1831 287 1849 209 
1832 310 1850 470 
1833 1351 
1834 214 1852 773 
1835 1353 678 
1 225 1854 
1838 456 1856 473 
1839 279 1857 374 
1840 353 1858 427 
1841 128 

Total 10,902 


The Newcastle Chronicle records the death of 
(probably) the oldest nonconformist minister In 
the United Kingdom—viz., the Rey. William 
Turner, who was for fifty-nine years minister of & 
con, tion at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He esta- 
bli the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
and the Literary, Scientific, or Mechanics Insti- 
tution. The venerable minister died on Easter 
Sunday, at the residence of his daughter, 2 
Manchester, in the 98th year of his age. 
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v “Heerenis of 40,000 


——— visited on Sunday 
the | ibition of the 


orks of Living Artists at 


Galignani states that the pontifical government 
has just purchased the museum of antiquities and 
sculpture of the Marquis Campana, for 5,000,000 
francs. 

Sourh KENsINcToN Museum. — During the 
week ending April 23rd, 1859, the visitors have 
been as . f dilows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 

Saturday, free days, 4908; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3305. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 502, 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 95. Total, 
8810, From the opening of the Museum, 863,955. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 


R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above vomoag aaee connection wi es blish- 
ment at G, Rishopsgate © Within), for - sale of 








Pictures, and fer AW. d. 

a Elmore, “i: Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. . W. Etty, Muller, oe sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
BW. e, Fripp, oon J. Syer, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, oper, 
Chambers, sen.,} Holland, Niemann, itark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Ciater, alle, W. Oliver, vee 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, WwW ae 
_ —_ 4 Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D.W. ee T. 8. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, A. ohnston, Rossiter, Wood, & 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





HE ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1859. 
THE COUNCIL OF FOUR, Will be published on the 


taining —. on the Crigm s and Constitution of 
Academy—The Vocus halle Critical, 


ce Pictures— Om Ne ey 
i ive Notices o ‘upwards of 200 Works Art; being a 
10 THE ExuiBITION. 


Kent & Co., Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in demy 8vo. price 18s. 
ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 


THE DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


By JAMES WARDROP, M.D., 


Fellow of the poe Society and of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of burgh, &c. 


A New Edition, coretaliy Revised, with considerable Additions 
‘ and a Copious Index. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas ConstaBize & Co. 
Iondon: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 





NEW MAP OF ITALY. 
This day is published, 
AP OF ITALY AND SARDINIA, FROM 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLA! 


Two sheets, Sede Index of 6230 places on the Map, ae 6s., or 
yunted on canvas in a cloth case. 


— aims & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 
1 diately will be published 


FSsayYs ON THE INDIAN ARMY AND 
Te QUDE. , By the late Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, K.CB, 





London: W. H. Atizn & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 
ee SQUYERE’S TALE (the original 


ES, conte traduit en vers yo modernes 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


“ The glorious 
Stays in his course, and playet the alchymist. al 
SHAKSPERE. 


Published Monthly, price 2s, 6d. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 
A PICTURE GALLERY OF 
LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, &c. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 





CONTENTS. 
No. I. 
. FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY. 
. THE HARDINGE STATUE, CALCUTTA. 
. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
No. Il. 
. THE MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH. 
. REMARKABLE BLOCK OF SPAR. 
No. II. 
LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
THE SALMON POOL, DEVIL'S GLEN. 
THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
No. IV. 
COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
. SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
THE SUCQULENT HOUSE, KEW. 
No. V. 
. STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 
CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 
THE WICKLOW RAILWAY AT BRAYHEAD. 
No. VI. 
. RAGLAN CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 
. WEST DOOR OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
FARNINGHAM, KENT. 
No. VII. 
. PENSHURST CASTLE, KENT. 
. CHANTREY’S SLEEPING CHILDREN. 
. THE POWERSCOURT WATERFALL, IRELAND. 
No. VIII. 
. RIVAULX ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
. COBHAM HALL, KENT. 
. HELMSLEY CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
No. IX. 
- INTERIOR OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
THE BAPTISTERY, CANTERBURY. 
. TOMB OF ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY. 
No. X. 
. WHITBY ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
. KIRKHAM PRIORY GATEWAY. 
. MUCKROSS ABBEY, KILLARNEY. 
No. XI. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 
THE PILGRIMS’ STAIRCASE, CANTERBURY. 
PONT-Y-PANT, NORTH WALES. 
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Lovet. REEVE, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. SESSION 1859. 
—e— 
Just published— 
lsh alors itn to the Queen me 
blggee rs interested in the prosperity of 
oy feap. fo rigution wth 2d. 
()EDNANCE SURVEY. Report on the Pro- 


of, for the Year ending 3ist Decem| - 
folio, with I Index, Mapsof England, Beatland. and aiiveiand, sole ise . 





MASNING THE NAVY. Report of Commis- 


sioners of Inquiry. 20 pp. fcap. folio, price 3d. 





MASNING THE NAVY. Report of Commis- 


sioners of Inquiry, with Evipexce and Arrenprx. 620 
feap. folio, price 5s. od. 7 = 


AILWAY ACCIDENTS. Report on, from 
May to December, 1858. Part V. 68 pp. feap. folio, price 9d. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. Report of the 
President for the Year 1857- 8. 50 pp. feap. folks price 6d. 


post OFFICE. Firrn Rrrort or PostMA8TER- 
Grnrrat. 52 pp. royal 8vo. price 4d. 


Mi tinsel Revert CHARITIES, IRELAND. Seventh 
Annual Re of Poor Law Commissioners on. 122 pp. 
demy 8vo. price 8d. 


URNPIKE i TRUSTS, ENGLAND & WALES. 








Reports by 8 fee Ho a 
the Session 1880" Feap. follo, Fint and ‘Third ‘Re m, during 
Second Report 244. eports 34 

The above, and all descripti: of Parli ¢ Pa mente 
had at very low prices of—- - y Papers, may 


and 6, Great Turnsti neoln’s Inn Fields 3 
Messrs. BYR E& SPOTTIS WOODE, New Street Square, 


Messrs. LONGMAN ‘Paternoster Row, E.C.; 
Messrs. BLACK EDINBURGH ; and 


SON! 
Messrs. HODGES & SMITH, } DUBLIN. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 


Mr. HANSARD, 32, pats bing son. Street, em 
LONDON. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 
HE MUTINEERS. A POEM, 
By JOHN M‘GILCHRIST, M.D. 


Edinburgh: Surmzatann & Kwox. London: Simraix, 
Manrsunatt, & Co. 





Just published, in crown 8yo. price 1s. 


Ome vas ne INDIA: What—How— 
Forty 3 RoR Whom. By A CHRISTIAN MINISTER, Author of 
oral Lectures for the Young.” 


edad Simrxin, Mansuatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Ee ibornen OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.'s Fine Art 
, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection com ‘imens of 

frets utiful eek m, De Wnt Cop » Lo 

mann alller enloasn ona Hs. Open daily yf fy Fielding, Prowt and 

‘Admission free, on signing the v tors’ book 





O THE NATION.—I am willin lace ) my 
Trustees of the? National Gale for inition and Pe fa oi 
finest Titians this co possesses. It has 


the 
by thousands, and the greatest connoisseurs of this “Sa Ober other 
dg oy ~ alam have ever seen. 





Just published, in demy 8yo. price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. 


HE THEOLOGY OF GEOLOGISTS, AS 

wt i i bay cones OF THE LATE HUGH 

MILLER AND OT Eeistoncs of Oa a GILLESPIE, Author 
of The Necessary Exlotence o 


Edinburgh: Apa & hina Brack. 


coun 
Admissi —J.C. Barratt, 369, Strand 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


Ae a thought often to lit minds, cha- 
icters, and persone of bate my FI n i ite 
ARETE 12 may be Lyre on application to RI 

13, Ma e, London. 





shes ngage. auence ie le ma ons aenpeein Go hn par 
B. M. maaan 196, bone nae 





Just published, vo. pp. 472, with Portrait, cloth, 10s.6d. Afewcopies 
printed on thick paper, with India paper Portrait, cloth, 15s. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of DANIEL DE FOE; 
WITH REMARKS DIGRESSIVE AND DISCURSIVE. 
CHADWICK. 


London: Joun Russzxt Sarre, 36, Soho Square. 





Now ready, price 8d., or free by post, 9 stamps. 
A NEW VIEW OF ELECTRICAL ACTION. 
REASOS: hae? THE PRINCIPLES DERIVED BY INDUCTIVE 


‘tone cairn, ned inet which we act upon our own material 
regarded a: ray Ay ts essence, and mechanical in its con- 
consistent with BOA know jit 


tion no han: pals 
j—and it affords sdedctively whole classes ot facts never before 


By Rioitasti LAMING, MRCS. 
Also Nos. I. and IT. (price 1s. each , in which all the facts of § 
Electrical Induction are phe the theory. _— 


is view of Force 








London: Tarzor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 











NEW TALE. 
Just published, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, price 12s. 
Me OW WOODVILLE ; Ae WOMAN'S 
MINISTRY. A Tale for the 
London: Harcuanp & Co., 187, Piccadilly ; 1 





AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA. 
Just published, one volume, feap. cloth, 5s. 


IARY OF A WORKING CLERGYMAN IN 
1853; Secrneet eres fo England by = of = _. 
Ce Ton, and Hey 268i Dhvi vie co ah EATHER ER, 
B. , Author om Bosra 
Renton peels & Co., 187, petsormy po any Bookseller. 





LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR. HENDERSON .—Now ready. 


=. OF THE REV. E. HENDERSON, 

THULIA 8. HENDERSON. Including his 

labours in Den mark, land, and Russia, in connection with the 

Baten and Lag ‘Bible Societ , and his Tutorship at Hoxton and 
Highbury Colleges, &c. Crown vo. with Portrait, 8s. cloth, 


London : Kyicut & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 








= B. is enabled to ad ne ovely description of Pxixtixe on 
tei furnished with a 


rms, Ww 
choice assortment of’ +X, ~ oe Earns Macuxzs, Mrpmavuie 
and other Presses, and in 
Art. A Specimen Boox of Seni ition for A’ 
on application, by 
Ricuarp Barnetr,13 Mark Lane, London. 





R. Hi. JAMES, the re retired Physician, dis- 
cov. w ans Coxmame 
remedy was ered by him wen his only hi, child, 2 daughig, was 
ven up —s die. His — on onan po ge vine ts 
theee Wh who wish it, the recipe, containing cs, directions 


and successfully using ‘ab ‘remesy, <2 their remitting hin aie 
stamps. Address 0. P. Brown, 14, Cecil Street, Strand. 





S W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
© HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, 


a Naval and Civilians; clothing "8 home use, 
viz Ne aval —_ Sain vee ~<a aid i civ! dress of the beat 
‘manship ; loves, aes a 


8 
pom Cb ay for camp, a ye Le maypnt/f a tered 
every variety of cabinet work, acne trunks, portinantonas, &., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich, 
Ricuarp Grauam, Agent. 
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ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 


Parl oth mand MORTLOCK peopacttuly the Public 
that he has of CHINA and LARTHENWAREIA in 


London, Soa which will be. found Minton, Rose, &c., at the 
towest price for cash. —250, Oxford Street, near Hy de Park. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE ST oTAR 
BHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT ‘STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &e. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 





f JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ London, Secretary's Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“*8in,—After a long course of experiments with your ~~ 4 
ising Gas bay ed the result of which is highly satisfacto 
Committee hav decided on their adoption throughout the Club? 
and I herewith enc close order for same. 


“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hosert G. pe Carnrzerer, Secretary, 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON 


“ Secretary's Office, 28th February, 1859. 

« $1m,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption ane 7 the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Tam, &e., 


(Signed) “Writtam Henny pe CaRTERET. 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “Secretary. 


As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, noneare genuine unless 
marked thus: 
Price 2s. pias (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 
- H. W. H 


Crrv Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. 


Wesr-Enp Drror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 











RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
RUSS, requiring no steel s round the body, is recom- 

AAP for the followin peculiarities and advantages :— lst, facility 
of egg Rim rect from yh chafe or exco- 
oy SF 8rd, i y be worn with equal, comfort in any position of 
by. ni ight or day; 4th, it admits of ores, kind of exercise 
the bady ine oa nee inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 


concealed ryation. 
“We do a ot hesitate to give LA od invention our ao gnomes ap- 


and w the use of it te all those who 
stand in cook of ‘that proteetion, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other a atus or truss ag 
from that which we have the satisfaction in thus recom - 
mending.” —Church one State Gazette. 

led by the Be sain ursery Surgeons: —William 
Beegneon, Eoa., F. baad #3 King’s College, 


sO 
Surgeon to the an eee lege mee Semel W. Bow- 
man, Esq., P.R.8., College Hos ital ; 
r. Callawa » Esq., ” Senior ye § te yee "8 Hospi, ; Ww. 
ma, arg op Ba ~ al: Wizard 
E don pi 
arting, ES, cae -in- mahiet to ef to the ‘aetropelitan lice Force ; 
ey, Esq., Surgeon to Prince esi Robert Liston, Esq., 
eat dimen ink ao 4 ge ne London T Truss Society ; 
Erasmus W oo P.. man, 
A descriptive — iar may be had wi Post, and the Truss — 
to fit) can be 
rence of the Dody two inches ie the hips to the ; a 


MR. WHITE, oe PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


pyeete Single Truss, 16s., 21s. 268. 6d., 9 6d. anne, pa ls. 
of a Double Truss, Ste. 6d. 42s., and 52s, 
ed of an Umbilical ‘Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d ~~~ Ses ‘lod. 


Post-office orders to be made payabieto John White; Post: office, 
BRiccadilly. 








b> HOOH 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, | we. — 


ne ‘hich these are made is reco y the 
ar org ELASTIC aud COMPIESSINLE, and 
the aiav a Ty for giving efficient and penne. a fn all 
cases of W PARNESS and SWELLING ot the LEGS, COSE 


VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to Mis. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


SP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





TRADE MARK, 


ATER? CORN FLOUR. 

part.of Indian Corn ferred to the 
best Arrow hoot; for Breakfast, boiled simply wit a ee 
hg: Bed or , blanemange, and 
‘0 the de children and. invalids.” The 
Tammcet iy sultan “This f'- superior --44 anything of the kind known.” 
Seld by Grocers, Chemists, &c. in 16 oz. packets. 


BROWN & POLSON, Paisicy; 77,, Market Street, Maneh 








4 our of the Wines of Messrs. Bro 





THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122; Part Mats, 8.W. 
HE ab above Company has been formed for the 


. su pines e Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Famil a with mith PUR ES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cen’ 
SOUTH sen SHERRY 200.050.2000. 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 20s.& 248. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKL yeni ree CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
xml OLD 





» 


PORT ” 
Ten years in the wood. 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY ............ -- 528,&60s. ,, 
Bottles and packages ineluded, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 
Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24stamps. 
Wine 1n Casx forwarded free'to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wines or Sourn Arnica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our e nation has extended to an 
estimation of their 
the amount of wine stone, the in and particularly 
to their capes We have to state that these a though brandied 
to a much less extent than Sherries,are yet, on the average, nearly 
as strong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.’ 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15g, per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
ehacuen “Rank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Me nag pa Street, corner of Railway 


lace, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE. of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London aad Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to deliv 


“T find your wine to be pure ri unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry 


HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lie. per gallon. 


WELLER & nee Wholesale and § Somts Importers, 
7, Crutched Friars, Mark Lan 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
ouTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 


and 24s, per dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
AMONTIL LADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body, with fine aroma. 


“ After giving them a very closescrutiny, wecan, with the greatest 
confidence, 2. these Wines to our friends.”— Vide Morning 
ek, Nov. 6, 1858. 

e have great pleasure in bearing our testimony to the superior 
Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 
Advertiser, Nov. 8, 1858. 

“Some samples’ which we have selected from the extensive and 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 
these Wines are richer and finer flayoured than much of the foreign 
wine.” — Vide John Bull, Nov. 13th, 1868. 


A pint sample of either fer 12 Stamps, 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remittance. 


BROWN & BROUGH, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, Strand, and 
24, Orutched Friars, London. : 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
——. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


o} OSEPH GILLOTT be; most eee © to 
inform the Commercial W: 

pablic generally that, by a novel os of his rarivalled 
achinery for making Steel Pens, pa in accordance with the 

scientific spirit of the times, he has introd & NEW seEnrzs of his 

useful pro been which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 

MATERIAL, and, above all, cneArress 1 Price, he believes will ensure 

la 





Dublin; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 





PReLLowars t PILLS" AND OINTMENT. — 
omg 


, whatever the 








—s duration of their _ di coon in the fevers and aed 
states of the now ng t unseasonably mi 
isso pi = in preventing disease and bracing 


the unstrung nerves and ang tv acas Holloway’s matchless pre- 
a ‘which 7 pa ae seer and rw 
ially used by the most ignoran ate without danger. The 


on. no! 

— on ah diseased ante re, the system, whether internal 
Their wh nfluence over every organ, whether 

merely rane Mosotutely diseased, is incredible. 





conape’ 
press of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
anid the ‘t-up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, w hia outside, and the fac-simile of his , 

t+ the nest of persons extensively engaged in n, J.G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND ota fom man 
which are ‘ially adapted to their use, be: it degrees 
of flexibility, and ve ne, medium, i brona Yow suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respeetable 
Nealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, $ 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and.at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





ee 


ee 
FAU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
a 16s. per gallon, is is demonstrated, upon "pon analysis, 
pe of ss +n at, 12 and very su opie r di 
securely packed in a case for the country,35s. ° oe or 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 





| 
Cocoa. -NUT FIBRE MATTING, 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free, 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are a to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and t 
ongevity by the proper mastication of food. metre, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL Ae the Teeth Bet is of oetinatte value 


in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth 
and in rendering the Breath Sweet and pure 
from the Teeth, remo’ 








It rodinet ‘artar 
f incipient deeay, and cates Tatar 


es spots 
the commnel, to whieh | it im 
rice 2s, 9d. per box. parts a Pearl-like witness 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soo’ Paes and purifying action on the 8 ‘skin, eradieates 
xen Eas, pe ples, i and Di ions. produces 3 
ea! or oan xion and ft: 
poaliereer ee of co so a softness and delicacy of Skin,— 
CAUTION.—The eal alan of each bears.the name of “ . 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or laa 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 





—— 


YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
Lie me me &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &¢.ina few 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen { 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check eraen > 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by w 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head Of co and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold b by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on zaeens of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupette, "69, 
Castle Street, Newm Street, Oxford ford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “My head. hich was was ‘bald, is now covered with 1 con hair.” 
=r. ates, “ the youn young rues I n now's ~ init whis et 
= ¢: OW a good pair 
want two packets for other custome “4 ee 





KXow THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 

ing the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUAL! 

bv ‘uliarities of their HANDWRITING, has long poe — 
ARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 

Suiimentions are 


m anythi 
hitherto attem: . All oped wishing’ 5 “know themacies," 
any friend in whom they are a specimen of 


sen: 
their wise stating sex anda c, inclosing thirteen 
stam © Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Streets pe 
and t! ey oil receive, ina few d jays, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities,” talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, M4 many other itherto unsuspecte ed. “Iam 
e: ore the accurate description you have given of myself.”— 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 
EstaBisHen. 1836. 
OFFICES—No. 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, AND 
20 & 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 


Liability of Proprietors Unlimited. 








TesvINNI TRING wc ic ceners cere scgensseases £3 156,035. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
Year Fire P Tnvested Funds 
1 cose SOMIS 06 . 398,990 





1 173,612 ; 
276,058 


The Annual Income exceeds £450,000. 
Swinton Bout, Secretary to the Company. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD- BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Insrrrurep 1820. 
Directors. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Fsq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James €. C. Bell, \° Samne 


James Brand, Thos. Newman tun, Esq. 
George i ara ili: rR. Robi ~ 1 
—- e! er, William inson 

ioe Martin . Smith, Fsq,, MP. 
George Hct Esq. Newman Smith , Esq. 


SECURITY.—The assured ai rantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION "AND DALY HALF TrERine from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to non s every Sth 9 year. The assured are entitled to 

one p 





r pone has distrarsed i in t of claims and 
additions aouams Company hae ibis 

Sree for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above; 
at the bey Hy em , Pall Mall, London; er teany of the a 





Samvset Incarr, Actuary. 
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NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Reyal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
HEAD OFFICE:—64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 














~ rn 7 r Ty 7 " 

EPORT, 1859.—DECLARATION OF BONUS.—The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

was held at Edinburgh, on the 7th March, 1859. Joun Grason, Junior, Esq., in the Chair, 

A Report by the Directors was read, in which the following results were communicated :— 

In the Life Department the new assurances effected during the year amounted to £377,425, in 455 policies, yielding £12,565 18s. 8d. in New Premiums. 

The claims by Death which had arisen during the year were £79,957. 

The Report further stated that, after valuing the whole obligations of the Company in the Life Department, a sum of £136,629 5s. was found to have been the profit realised 
since last septennial investigation, which enabled the Directors, after setting aside one-tenth as the Proprietors’ Guarantee Fund, to allocate and declare a BONUS ADDITION OF 
£1 5s.. PBR CENT. PER ANNUM On every policy opened with the Company on the participating scale prior to 31st December, 1858. 

A prospective bonus of £1 per cent. per annum on policies issued on or before 3lst Deeember last, which may become claims within the current. septennial period, was also 


The Five premiums reeeived ing the , from 3st December, 1857, to 31st December, 1858, amount to £30,345 16s 


. 5d. 
Inthe Annuity Department 21 bo been issued, the capital sums received for which amounted to £6232 17s. 1d., and the Annuities granted to £544 Ide. 10d, 
The funds of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, were as under :— 

OR 3.2: no La er al "a 4 ae 
: 2. Rest, or accumulated undivided profits a pi ee aes aie ool 63,145 6 10 
3. Annuity Fund si as pn i été i fine om .. 100,445.17 2 
4. Accumulated’ Fund from premiums... = os ag - é. ... 680,392 T9 8 
5. Premium on suspense account ... 4 on Lg wo pe ow .. 16,972-18 2 
ck 


which. was securely invested to meet the obligations of the Company. In addition to this the assured have the security of the large subscribed capital. 


The following Shareholders were then elected Office-bearers for 1859. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


Viee-Presidents, 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN, K.G. THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF STAIR. 
Ordinary Directors. 
H. G. Feravusson, Esq., W.S. | W. Bonar, Esq., of Easter Warriston. Vicr-Apmimat Henry Dunpas. Joun AnpeERsON, Esq., W.S. 
J. Marttann, Esq., Account.-Gen., Court J. F. Watxer DrumMonp, Esq., W.S. Lawrence Davipson, -» W.S. Joun Brown Innzs, Esq., W.S. 
of Session. ANDREW Coventry, Esq., Advocate. Davip Barrp Wavcnorg, Esq., Merchant, Davin Smirn, Esq., Manager. 
Rosgrt B, Maconocuiz, Esq., W.S. James CampsBgELu. Tarr, Esq., W.S. Leith. Joun Oaitvis, Esq., Secretary. 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, JOHN 1. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Wituum Borrapaig, Esq. | ARCHIBALD CocxsurN, Esq. | R. P. Pricwarp, Esq. 
Joun Conne.t, Esq. Prrer Nortwatt Lavare, Esq. Cxartzs J. Knowxxs, Esq,, Q.C, 
Solicitor—ALExaNDER Doster, Esq., Lancaster Place. Bankers—Union Bank oF Lonvon. 


OFFICE, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, cs ere i aa. oe" 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. G CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. : 


Estas.isHep 1803. 








The Funds or Property of the. Company, as-at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Governmentor other 


Capital MILD. id uv, 7 
approved seeurities.. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. OS COE MILE ips up endl Tovesteds 








Directors 
Tum Hor. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Crarrman, JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, E&q., Chairman. 
THOMAS M. COO S$, Esq., : 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derurr-Cuareman. SERS, 2iog+ Dogety aimee 


GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., M:P., Treasurer. 





; William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
? oe. A - Boyce Combe, Esq Fowler Newsam, Faq. 
INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitablerates, Ww : William Phillim: 


yw. Frehfield, Tq. PRS. “HC. Plowden, Faq 
Esq Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance | John Bankes Friend, & 


isfor Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement ae tm —— Nong Esq. Ek -™ Esq.» M-P., F-R.S. 
is equivalent fo an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to] }2°7"", wedenen ian Ra. Babe omen wae a 5 
the peneens necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency | Robert Locke, Fag. Josiah Wilson, ¥isq. ‘iene. 
ofthe Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. Benjamin-G. Windus, Esq. 
The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover AvpITors. 
mone transactions, or when incomes applieable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury, Esq. 
PP 


the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 





The following are examples of the Profits accruing on Globe Par- 
omg Po Life Policies under the Bonvs declared as at 3lst Decem- 
br, 1858:— 





Forms of Proposals.andevery information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 


























” Bonus applied— 
8, WATERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonpoy, 8.W. ef nuie Original | Original {Complete Belin 
‘ ‘ of Sum Annual Years B By 
(By Order) BE. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. Policy, | Insured. | Premium. | in foree.|| Aadition | payment im 
te Poliey. Casm., 
£ £ sd, £ £ankh 
Quy LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 25 wooo | 2 9 2 é 7 iz 0 
- - i q é 
LONDON. NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE| % | wo | 250] 6 m | 370 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, Seateepennisits PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MORE OR LESS IN- 5 1000 4512 6 6 72 290 
instead of milly ; and will | estan vanghage division, | JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 
after three annual payments of premium have been made, instead of 
heretofore 


five as . An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 62. per week ( Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion, ) 
Policies effected now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will participate | in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of = 
in four-fifths, or per ‘cent., of the profits at the ‘next division in | every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ | , The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Poliey-—to a 
an i . i % J ICE COD oh ha: adrval n . 0 
mary, 1863, according to the conditions contained in the Society's Pay tee ST 000. » Which has already paid in comp Cent. per ‘Anuem: on the Sum Insured for each of the completed 
ars of the Policy ; Or, If taken as an Immediate Cash Payment, it 





Ss. 
The Premiums required by this Socicty for insuring young lives 





re: 
are lo Forms of —— and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s i at most ages, considerably more than One Year's Premium. 
fall protected a one o ample guarantee find in addition oe and a¢ail the =e Railway Reations, "~ re alo at : Bo a . dea a ” Years, and the Rates of Life Pre 
{ ‘ > tonenne WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE May um again e Journty or The mus Periods 7 a 01 ce = 
accumulated ey derived from the investments of Premiums, year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. y miums, whether With or Without Profits, very economical. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle Street Wirtram J. Vian, Secretary. <NUITY y 
London, or of ear of the mts of the Society. . ’ ry 77. LIFE, Law a » ENDOWMENT, and REVERSION- 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Cuartes Henny Lipperpag, Actuary. Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, EC. Wittram Newmaancn, Secretary. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the 
greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects 

more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; 

the bass can be “ong subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models 

an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supp ied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the 

var omg can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now adorably apted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best 
e 


cular as well as Sacred Music. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 





i THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in —— Case... Kae oe aga pe Pe bas se ons . 2 
> EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditt “as fs ane xe Ne as set ren We6 - §85 
. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, -. (The best Harmonium that can be made) jai Per ek .. 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor Expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBAvLT, Price 4s, 
Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 
And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcu, ScHoor, HALL, or Concert-Room :— 

No. Gurvgzas. | No. Gurvmas. 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case ... aie ss +e sa sas .. 10] 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... iii pee 
2. Ditto Mahogany Case ... ie tel 36 fer oso Ditto ditto) Rosewood Case... 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood ies ane .. 16] 8 THREE STOPS ditto Rosewood Case Pe, ooo, ame 
4, FIVE STOPS (Two Rows Vibrators), Oak Case + ae .. 22] 9. EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak or Rosewood Case ... 32 
Ditto ditto) Rosewood Case Ae 23 | 10. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case... #3 w. 40 

5. EIGHT STOPS ditto) Oak, 25 guineas ; Rosewood... 26| 11. Ditto ditto) Rosewood Case 


( 45. 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four Rows Vibrators), Oak or Rosewood Case... 35 | 12. PATENT MODEL — (ditto) Polished Oak or Rosewood Case 55 





Messrs, CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


Gurngas. EAS, 
i tn MAHOGANY Cask, 6} octaves Fy ‘ ta sia cbs 5. “The Unique PIANOFORTE, with hese check action, elegant Rose. 
2. In Rosewoop, with Circular Fall, 64 bie ee as sis ee . Yin Yommman licen, eran Kee “4 ee ali i 40 
ex mely ele mt, oblique s octave 
8, In RosEwoop, elegant Case, Frets, &. aoe ve one 85 best check action, &c, The most nant as fin hers 50 
4, In VERY ELEGANT WALNUT, Ivory-Fronted Keys, he. s+ ae 40] 7, The West INDIA MopEL, cxpreay for hot climates ee 40 


ALSO TO THEIR 
Immense Assortment of New and Seconp-HanpD INsTRUMENTS, by BRoADWoop, CoLLARD, and ERrarp, for Sale or Hire, 


Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes sent upon application. 





NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


a. d s d, 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert’s) for the Violin ... 1 6 | CuaAprett’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin.. or . 16 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for the Violin... 1 6 | CHAPPELI’s ditto ditto Flute . 1307 
CHAPPELL’S 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best. Operas) for the CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto English Concertina ... 1 6 
Violin 1 6 | CHApPELL’s ditto ditto German Concertina... 1 6 
N.B.—Similar Works for the "Flute, "the Cornet-d- Piston, ‘and for CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto Cornet-a-Piston ... 1 6 
the Concertina each 1 6) Rimsavur’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the — of ge best 
RimBavt’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium 5 0 Composers) for the Harmoniums ae 4 0 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (POST FREE) on application to 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





ee 
— 





Prin’ Tor, of No. 17, James's Grove, Peckham, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Bransuny & Evans, in the precinct of Wiehe, in the city of London; and published by 
ee ee ae . him at the office, No. 4, Bouverle Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city. —Sarvnpar, April 90,1 
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